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Comment 


This is the time of the year when we customarily sum up the season 
that has just ended. How will the 1958-9 season go down in our British 
operatic history? Most certainly the past year has marked a turning point 
for the better as far as the financial stability of both our permanent 
companies is concerned. Covent Garden has received an increased grant, 
and by means of the new arrangement between the opera house and the 
Arts Council can now plan for three seasons ahead. Sadler’s Wells has 
likewise been rescued bv the action of the London County Council, 
discussed in our Comment last month. 

Artistically too this has been a happy year. Despite the absence of a 
musical director the Covent Garden season has been highly successful. The 
heights were often reached, there were few disappointments. Dealing with 
the latter first, these were the Maag Magic Flute, the Pilarczyk Salome, 
the Rysanek Tosca, the first Jurinac Butterfly, and to a lesser extent the 
rather dull Boris. These were more than balanced by the triumphant 
Lucia with Sutherland, Shuard and Kaart in Turandot, Samson, the Don 
Carlos revival, the beautiful Kempe Magic Flute, Medea, Vickers, Frick, 
and Kempe in Parsifal, the Jurinac-Kempe Butterfly, and some of the 
Aida performances, notably those in which one heard Pryce, Aarden, 
Gorr, Resnik, Labo and Vickers. 

What is rather disconcerting, however, to those of us who reelly 
care about the purposes for which post-war Covent Garden was set up 
is the increasing number of performances in the original language. Let 
us quote, on this subject, Covent Garden’s review, 1946-56: The Covent 
Garden Trust was established ‘to train a native company that would 
base its work on a repertory of foreign opera in translation in the hope 
that if it succeeded in establishing a genuine national style of operatic 
presentation it would attract native composers and librettists to write 
for it. In this way a corpus of English works might be gradually built up 
that would show that this country had an important contribution of its 
own to make to the international repertory’. It would of course be 
hypocritical to pretend that we do not all enjoy the guest appearances 
made by outstanding international singers, and we certainly do not mean 
that we should deprive ourselves of these, merely to pursue a policy of 
opera-in-English at any cost. But it is all a question of proportion. 

The problems involved are far too complex and complicated to be 
dealt with in a short ‘Comment’. It might be useful however to pose a 
few questions that could serve as a basis for future discussions. 

Would it have been preferable to have had Boris in English with 
Christoff singing in Russian and the rest of the cast in English, instead of 
virtually the whole cast singing in a language which neither they nor the 
audience understood? Had Lucia been sung in English as originally 
planned, would Joan Sutherland have emerged so soon as a singer of 
international stature? Will singing Cavalleria and Pagliacci in Italian, 
by a virtually 100% native cast, help (a) the singers, (b) the box office? 
Is Sadler’s Wells, bv pursuing its opera in English policy, developing any 
more a ‘genuine national style of operatic presentation’ than Covent 
Garden? 

Our readers too might care to comment on these and other points. 
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The Royal Opera, Stockholm 


An Historical Survey 


The visit of the Royal Swedish Opera to the Edinburgh Festival 
will introduce to British audiences an opera company with a long and 
colourful tradition. The present Royal Opera is a government institution 
with an annual subsidy of £350,000, collected from government- 
sponsored lotteries, which also help to finance Sweden’s theatres and 
orchestras. The Opera plays a 44-week season in its main house, in 
addition to short seasons of chamber opera in the Blanche Theatre, and 
summer seasons at Drottningholm. 

Swedish opera traditions begin in the reign of Queen Christina, who 
maintained French and Italian musicians at her illustrious court ; but her 
abdication in 1654 put an end to any established Court Theatre, and for 
more than a century Stockholm had to rely on visiting French, Italian 
and German troupes. But in the mid-18th century, under Louisa Ulrica, 
permanent French and Italian companies were engaged. Uttini, one of 
the most successful opera composers of Europe, came to Stockholm on a 
ten-year contract to direct and compose for them. 

The accession of Gustav III in 1771 marked a new and unusually 
brilliant epoch. The King, himself an actor, producer, librettist and play- 
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wright of ability, resolved to create a national Swedish theatre, and a 
national kind of opera which would combine the best of the Italian and 
French traditions. In 1773 his plans were launched with Uttini’s Thetis 
and Peleus, for which Gustav himself helped prepare the libretto. Then 
came Handel’s Acis and Galatea, and then, in succession, all Gluck’s 
mature operas. These were to provide the model for Gustavian Opera, 
which fell into three main kinds: (a) those based on classical subjects, 
such as Kraus’s Aeneas i Carthago ; (b) those on national epic lines, such 
as Naumann’s Gustav Wasa, for which the King provided a scenario ; 
and (c) those using folk elements—a national derivation from Singspiel 
and opéra comique. 

This brilliant epoch came to an end in 1792, when Gustav III was 
assassinated in his own Opera House, built ten years before. Gustav IV 
soon lost interest in the enterprise, and closed the Opera House in 1806. 
In 1812 there was a revival: now the Mozart operas, as well as works 
by Rossini, Auber, Grétry, Méhul, Cherubini, Spontini, and Boieldieu 
joined the repertory. Edouard Du Puy, singer, composer and conductor, 
was one of the stars of the period. The destinies of the Opera were 
guided by enlightened and far-seeing directors such as Count Léwenhielm 
(1813-1818), who founded an opera school and established a pension 
fund for the artists. Jenny Lind made her début, as Agathe, in 1838 ; and 
her presence had an immediate effect on the repertory: the dominance of 
French opera yielded to Bellini and Donizetti. 


In the second half of the 19th century there were important develop- 
ments. The director Baron Knut Filip Bonde (1852-5) recruited the best 
young talent from the smaller theatres, improved the orchestra, and gave 
a series of brilliant large-scale productions, including a spectacular 
Prophéte. He also made a special point of publicity and press relations 
—so successfully that in 1858 his successor obtained the first annual 
subsidy from the Swedish Riksdag. Baron von Stedingk, director from 
1861 to 1866, introduced Wagner (Rienzi, with Tichatscheck as guest 
star, 1866). But his production of La Belle Héléne cost the Opera 15,000 
Kronor, and caused a major scandal. He resigned, and then under Court 
Marshal Erik af Edholm (1866-81) the Opera enjoyed one of its most 
happy and fruitful régimes. Now the repertory—Wagner, Verdi, Bizet’s 
Carmen—became established much as it is today, and there was a 
resurgence of Swedish opera. In 1876 Christine Nilsson appeared as 
Marguerite, Valentine and Mignon; in 1893, Melba as Juliette, Elsa, and 
Marguerite. 

The present Royal Opera House was opened in 1898. Designed on a 
plan reminiscent of the Paris Opéra, this theatre was equipped with a 
large stage, and an auditorium seating 1,264 people. It lacked the attrac- 
tiveness of the Gustavian theatre, but had the technical equipment 
needed for the Appia period. Now The Ring, Tristan, Salome and the 
Puccini operas were added to the repertory. Wagner and Strauss were 
the influences on the national product, represented by the operas of 
Wilhelm Stenhammar and Wilhelm Peterson-Berger (whose Arnijot, 
1910, is still frequently performed). Caroline Ostberg, Matilda Jungstedt, 
Sigrid Arnoldson, Arvid Odmann, David Stockman, Julia Clausen, 
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Foyer of the Royal Opera, Stockholm 


Nanny Larsen-Todsen and John Forsell emerged as singers, and later 
Martin Ohman, Gertrud Paaolsson-Wettergren, and Kerstin Thorborg. 
After the 1914-18 war Swedish operas by Kurt Atterberg and Ture 
Rangstrém appeared. Production was influenced by Reinhardt’s Orphée 
aux Enfers (1923), and Harald André’s revolutionary Samson and 
Delilah, with expressionist décors by Isaac Griinewald, which is still 
regarded as an epoch-making event in Swedish theatrical production. 
John Forsell was director from 1924-39, succeeded by Harald André 
(1939-49), by Joel Berglund (1949-55), by Set Svanholm. Under Forsell 
a new group of young singers emerged—Svanholm, Jussi and Sigurd 
Bjérling, Hjérdis Schymberg, Joel Berglund, Leon Bjérker—who today 
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Set Svenholm, the present Artistic 
Director 


form the senior group of the vocal 
strength. Guest appearances were 
made by Tauber, Chaliapin, Flag- 
stad and Tibbett, and Leo Blech 
began his 24-year-long association 
with the Opera. The repertory was 
constantly expanded, both with 
foreign and national works. Under 
André, during the war years, the 
conducting side was much strength- 
ened by Issay Dobrowen (who 
produced, as well as conducted, 
Khovanshchina, Boris, Barbiere, 
Onegin, The Tsar's Bride, Turan- 
dot, Prince Igor, Traviata, Suter- 
meister’s Raskolnikov), and by 
Fritz Busch, who conducted mem- 
orable performances of Cosi fan 
tutte (1940) and Macbeth (1948, 

Fayer with Birgit Nilsson as Lady Mac- 
beth). Blech conducted the Wagnerian repertory. Gui and Furtwangler 
were other war-time visitors, while in Sixten Ehrling a young Swedish 
conductor of considerable promise was found. 





During Berglund’s régime yet another group of Swedish singers 
emerged: Nicolai Gedda, Erik Saedén, Arne Tyrén, Ingvar Wixell, 
Kerstin Meyer, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Siw Ericsdotter, Margareta Hallin, 
Aase Nordmo-Lévberg and Kjerstin Dellert. The repertory became 
slightly less adventurous. But under Svanholm we have had the first 
Swedish productions of Wozzeck, The Trojans, Handel’s Alcina, and 
two new Swedish operas, Rosenberg’s The Portrait and Blomdahl’s 
Aniara. And in the Blanche Theatre, an ‘annexe stage’ for chamber opera 
has been established, where The Turn of the Screw, The Rape of 
Lucretia, A Dinner Engagement and Three’s Company have all been 
done, as well as the world premiéres of two fine chamber operas by the 
young Swedish composer Sven-Erik Back: Tranfjadrarna and Gdstabudet. 


In operatic production Géran Gentele, Bengt Peterson and the gifted 
young Lars Runsten have gradually established themselves as successors 
to Harald André. Sixten Ehrling and Herbert Sandberg as Royal Kapell- 
meistern have borne the brunt of a heavy repertory, while Italian con- 
ductors Cleva and Rigacci have given good shape to the Italian repertory. 
At present the real need is for a Mozart conductor. The repertory retains 
its strong Germanic tradition, and one often regrets the absence of 
Slavonic opera, not to mention some of the representative works from 
the modern French and Italian repertories. 


(Condensed from an article by Andrew McCredie) 
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Karl-Birger Blomdahl’s ‘ Aniara ’ 
by Andrew McCredie 


The production of Karl-Birger Blomdahl’s first opera, Aniara, may 
be regarded as an epoch-making event in the development of Swedish 
music. Blomdahl has constantly kept up with progressive tendencies in 
modern music. Born in 1916, he was a student at the Royal College of 
Music, Stockholm, and of Hilding Rosenberg, under whose guidance he 
absorbed not only the standard repertory, but also the music regarded 
as most advanced during the 1940s—Hindemith, Bart6k and Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg and Webern. To date, Blomdahl’s most striking achievements 
have been the Third Symphony Facetter, the Concerto for Piano, Wind 
and Percussion, and two choral works Speglarnas Sal (The Hall of 
Mirrors) and Anabase. His most important stage works have been the 
ballets Sisyfos and Minotauros. In all these Blomdahl has used 
serial technique, but has shown an increasing interest in trying to adapt 
it to a popular and readily accessible form of expression. In_ this 
regard Aniara is particularly important: there is here a new idiomatic 
clarity ; it is more striking and more accessible than the previous works. 


Aniara is the title of an epic poem by Harry Martinson, which 
relates the events of the voyage of the spaceship Aniara, carrying to 
Mars a load of emigrants from an earth made uninhabitable through the 
abuse of nuclear energy, and atomic warfare. The poem has been freely 
adapted as a libretto by the Swedish poet and playwright Erik Lindegren. 
The two acts are divided into seven scenes, of which the following is a 
brief synopsis. 


Act 1 

Scene 1: After a short orchestral prelude, intended to give the 
impression of the movement of the space-ship through the stratosphere, 
a chorus is heard bewailing the earth which has been destroyed by man. 
At this stage the journey towards Mars has already occupied several 
days. Mimaroben then appears, a popular chronicler who relates his 
experience of 30 years of journeyings to and from Mars, besides memories 
of the sufferings which humanity has undergone. 


Scene 2: A week later, the earthly festival of Midsummer is cele- 
brated on board the Aniara. In this dance scene which uses the chorus 
extensively, several characters—Yaal, Chebeba, Gena and Heba—appear, 
and under the leadership of Daisy-Doody a jazz-like slangy song from 
the town Dorisburg is sung. The festivities are given further colour by the 
appearance of the clown Sandon. At this stage it is expected that Aniara 
will arrive at Mars within 24 hours. 

Then a crisis occurs when Aniara is suddenly thrown off course. 
When the ship is restabilized the dictatorial captain (Chefone I) and three 
Chief Technicians enter. The latter give an astronomic-technical explana- 
tion: the ship can neither go to Mars, nor return to earth, but must 
continue its voyage indefinitely. Chefone I then says that deaths are 
bound to occur on board, and the most lucky are those with a life time’s 
journey ahead of them—and with that he tells the crowd to continue the 
dance. 

Interlude: Chief Technician’s Aria. 


Scene 3: The hall of Mima. Here Mimarobe presents both himself 
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Karl-Birger Blomdahl, the com- 
poser of ‘Aniara’ 


and Aniara’s miracle, Mima, and sings 
of the wonderful celestial qualities 
of the female pilot, Isagel. Both are 
fascinated by the sight of the earth. 
The emigrants come in to listen to 
Mima’s prophecies. The experience 
here is characterized by the first of 
the three electronic sound-bands 
which Blomdahl uses in this work. 
The first of these bands, telling of 
the fall of Dorisburg, uses phrases 
and significant words in Martinson’s 
poem. This produces general horror. 
Sandon parodies the Chefone and 
his Chief Engineers, and at this stage 
two ghostlike figures, the stonedeaf 
dumb and the blind, and Mimarobe 
comment on what they witnessed 
from the catastrophe of the earth 
and Dorisburg. Then a greeting from 
the destroyed of Dorisburg is heard 
as the second electronic band. 





Act 2 


Scene 1: This scene shows first the death of Mima, who can no 
longer live after having prophesied the collapse of Dorisburg—which is 
the end of human evil. Here Blomdahl uses his third and last electronic 
sound-band to mark the death of Mima. Chefone accuses Mimarobe and 
Isagel of being responsible for Mima’s death, caused by their own 
thoughts, and has them banished to a prison on board the space ship. 


Scene 2: Years have passed, and cultism has developed on board the 
airship. These cults are opium-smoking, lesbianism and sadistic sects of 
various kinds, each in turn being demonstrated. The final cult—that of 
light—is led by the blind poetess, who sings a wordless arioso which is 
later answered by an unseen chorus. The blind poetess is a symbolic 
representation of the finer sides of human nature, in contrast to what has 
just been represented by the earlier cults. 


Scene 3: This features a jubilee to celebrate the 20th anniversary of 
the beginning of Aniara’s flight. A new, more humane captain now rules 
the ship, and Isagel and Mimarobe are free again. After the jubilee 
speech of the captain, the chief engineer is given a ‘burial’ (in which his 
body is shot out of the ship) with full honours. There is an ecstatic 
appearance of the blind poetess, in which she says she sees the City of 
Heaven. This causes concern among the engineers and later the blind 
poetess breaks down and is hurried off by two junior officers dressed as 
surgeons. 

Scene 4: The last night in Mima’s room. One after another has died. 
Isagel dances her last dance and dies, and as witness of the unextinguished 
yearnings of humanity the blind poetess vocalizes over Mimarobe’s closing 
words, while a light plays over Aniara’s load of passengers, now all dead. 


From the above it will be seen that Blomdahl has avoided an opera 


with a clearly defined hero, heroine, etc. His characters are types or 
symbols of different aspects of humanity. Daisy-Doody, for example, 
represents the yearning for the earthly pleasures of Dorisburg; the first 
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Chefone is the feared totalitarian dictator; the blind poetess represents 
the finer aesthetic virtues. 

Blomdahl’s musical-dramaturgy is notable for a number of interest- 
ing departures. The most striking is of course the use of three electronic 
concrete music bands. Further, Aniara marks an extension in Blomdahl’s 
serial methods. Here an interesting contrast is afforded with the use of 
serialism in the operas of Sven-Erik Back. Bick, for example, uses 
different note-rows to represent his different major characters—and the 
conflict between these characters is represented, as in Tranfjddrarna, by 
a conflict between the two separate note-rows. In Aniara however the 
use of note-rows marks the appearance of new ideas or episodes during 
the journey of the space-ship. Of the rows used, four should be specially 
noted. Ground Series (a) is supposed to represent Humanity, while series 
(c) depicts the extent of space: 
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These rows are developed in the traditional routines of serial 
technique, but (c) and (d) (the latter based on the whole-tone scale) 
offer Blomdahl some excellent opportunities for orchestral tone painting. 
The prelude, for example, based on the widening intervals of (c), depicts 
the movement of the airship and the extent of space as it spreads 
throughout the orchestra. 

Despite the complexity of Blomdahl’s methods, there are numeruous 
sections which are eminently singable and accessible, and there is a fresh 
rhythmic vitality in the handling of orchestra, chorus and ballet, which 
are bound to make the work an interesting experience for the more 
discriminating audience. 


Jussi Bjoerling will not, after all, be appearing this summer at Edinburgh. 
Unfortunately the preliminary prospectus for the Edinburgh Festival went to 
press several months ago, when it was still hoped that Mr Bjoerling would 
be able to appear with the Stockholm Company. The tenor has been prevented 
from so doing because of previous engagements. 
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Singers of the Royal Opera, Stockholm 


Top | tor: Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, Kerstin Meyer, Leon Bjérker ; centre, 
l to r: Elisabeth Séderstrém, Ragnar Ulfung, Birgit Nordin; bottom 
l to r: Sven-Erik Vickstrém, Kjerstin Dellert, Hugo Hasslo 








Stockholm Artists 


Kjerstin Dellert. Born 1925, first studied with Andrejewa von Skilondz, 
followed by studies in Italy, France and U.S.A. (1947-49), Engaged by Lyric 
Theatre (Stora Teatern) Géteborg 1951, by Royal Opera, Stockholm 1952. 
Roles include Héléne (La Belle Héléne), ‘Musetta, Nedda, Cherubino, Leonora 
(Trovatore), Carmen, Octavian, Tosca, Lucretia (Stockholm Festival 1958), 
Amelia, Rosalinde. Engaged by Opéra~Comique Paris 1959 as Carmen, and by 
Opéra as Octavian. Most successful roles so far include Nedda, Marie 
(Wozzeck) and the Ruler’s Daughter (Sven-Erik Back’s Gdstabudet). 


Barbro Ericson. Born 1930. Studied Royal College of Music, Opera 
School 1954-56. Début 1956 Royal Opera as Eboli. Her roles have included 
Maddalena, Santuzza, Suzuki, Mercedes, Annina, Ulrica, Orfeo, Marina, two 
roles in Les Troyens, Anna and Cassandra; Bianca in Britten’s Lucretia. 
Ericson is also much in demand as a concert singer. 


Margareta Hallin. Born 1931; studied Royal College of Music with Ragnar 
Hultén. Engaged 1954 by Royal Opera on scholarship and granted soloist con- 
tract 1956. Her roles have included Rosina, Constanze, Blonde and Queen of 
the Night. Glyndebourne 1957), Vienna, Zurich, Munich, Hamburg and Rome 
as Queen of the Night. Other roles include Gilda, Lucia, Nedda and main 
role (the Poetess) in Blomdahl’s Aniara. Strauss roles include Zerbinetta and 
Sophie. In 1958 appeared as Constanze in Florence. 


Kerstin Meyer. Born Stockholm 1928, matriculated Royal College of 
Music 1948, student in Opera School 1950-52. Won Christine Nilsson Scholar- 
ship to Salzburg 1952 — Italy 1953, engaged Royal Opera 1953. Roles include 
Maddalena, Azucena, Ulrica, Eboli and Amneris, Dalila, Louise’s mother, 
Carmen and Dido (Les Troyens); Fricka, Erda, Waltraute and Brangine. 
Among her most important roles is Orfeo—Drottningholm in three con- 
secutive Stockholm Festivals, and the 1959 Vancouver Festival. Has also 
several Strauss roles including Octavian, and the Fortune Teller in Arabella 
Salzburg 1958. Kerstin Meyer has also appeared abroad in Wagnerian roles, 
Fricka and Brangane in Barcelona (1958), Fricka in Vienna. In Hamburg 
1958-59 sang the title role in the Wieland Wagner/Sawallisch Carmen, and 
Azucena. Subsequently Carmen at the Stiadtische Oper, Berlin. Recently 
engaged for 1959-60 seasons of both La Scala and Metropolitan, Last May 
Eboli (with Karajan) and Ulrica in Vienna. 


Birgit Nilsson. Born 1918; studied singing with C. Blennon before entering 
Royal College of Music 1941, admitted to Opera School where she continued 
studies with Joseph Hislop and Ame Sunnegaardh. First came to notice as 
soloist at orchestral concerts in Stockholm and Géteborg. Granted Royal 
Opera Scholarship 1946, engaged 1948, Agathe and Lady Macbeth that year, 
later Anna, Marschallin, Leonore (Fidelio), Aida, Tosca and Penelope. In 1948 
first Wagnerian role, Senta. English début 1951 as Elettra in the Glyndebourne 
Idomeneo. During this period Elisabeth, Elsa, Isolde and Briinnhilde added to 
her repertory. First Bayreuth appearance 1954; 1955 engaged by the Munich 
Opera. 1957 Isolde in Bayreuth; 1958 Scala début as Turandot. With the 
Vienna State Opera, Briinnhilde, Amelia and Isolde, In the USA (Metropoli- 
tan, Chicago and San Francisco operas) and at the Teatro Colén, Buenos 
Aires, she has appeared mainly in Wagnerian roles. Recently appeared Barce- 
lona and Lisbon. Sang Briinnhilde for the first time at Covent Garden in the 
1957 Ring. In 1958, Isolde, taking over at short notice from Sylvia Fisher. 
Other successful roles include Salome and Turandot, 


Aase Nordmo-Liévberg. Born Norway 1923. Like Birgit Nilsson, first 
achieved prominence as concert singer. Engaged by the Royal Opera 1952, 
immediate success in her début as Elisabeth in Tannhduser. Since then 
Leonora, Aida, Desdemona, Amelia, Elisabeth de Valois; Sieglinde, Eva, Elsa. 
As Sieglinde appeared under Karajan in Vienna. Munich 1956; engaged in 
1959 by Metropolitan to sing Eva, Sieglinde and Elsa. Other roles include 
Micaéla, Judith (Blue Beard’s Castle), Santuzza. Appeared extensively as re- 
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Rydberg 
Erik Saedén who sings the title role in Wozzeck ; Margareta Hallin who 
sings Gilda 


citalist (London début, Wigmore Hall, December 1958) and as soloist in 
orchestral concerts in London, New York, Berlin, Hamburg. She has appeared 
with success as Leonore in Fidelio in Stockholm and Vienna; also in Vienna 
as Amelia and Donna Anna (May 1959), 


Birgit Nordin. Born 1934, engaged Royal Opera 1958. Début as Lucia in 
Lucretia, Otto (Oscar) in Ballo. Roles also include Poetess in Aniara, 

Elisabeth Séderstrém. Born Stockholm 1926, matriculated 1946, Opera 
School 1947-49. Studied singing with Andrejewa von Skilondz from 1941. 
Engaged Royal Opera 1950. Most successful roles include Euridice, Susanna, 
Pamina, Cio-Cio-San, Manon Lescaut, Desdemona, Lit, Tatiana, Micaéla, 
Louise and the Governess in The Turn of the Screw. In 1955 Salzburg Festival, 
Ighino in Palestrina, and Glyndebourne as the Com r in Ariadne (1957) 
and Octavian (1959), Engaged for the Metropolitan 1959-60 season as Sophie, 
Saffi, Susanna and Pamina. More recently she has appeared as Marschallin in 
the new Stockholm production of Der Rosenkavalier. Has appeared frequently 
as a recitalist in duet concerts with Kerstin Meyer. Also Marie in Wozzeck, 
in both Stockholm and for the Hamburg radio. 

Leon Bjircker. Born Stockholm 1900, studied in Sweden and Germany. 
Student, Royal ta School (1927-1929): 1952 appointed Court singer, Roles 
include Khovansky, Falstaff in Merry Wives, Sarastro, Hunding, Hagen, 
Titurel, Pogner, Rocco. 

Sigurd Bjérling. Born Stockholm 1907, studied under Louis Condé, John 
Forsell, T. Lennartson (1928-34). Royal Opera, 1936, Berlin and Vienna (1942), 
San Francisco Opera (1950), Metropolitan (1952-53), Covent Garden (1951), 
Bayreuth (1951). Main roles include Wotan, Gunther, Wanderer, Hans Sachs, 
Kurwenal, Telramund, Boris, Iago, Bartolo, Amonasro, Ford, Giovanni, 
Almaviva, Alfonso, Mephistofeles, Scarpia, Jochanaan, Arnljot (Peterson- 
Berger). Has also appeared at La Scala, San Carlo, Rome and Venice. 

Nicolai Gedda. Born 1925, trained first by his father Michail Ustinoff, 
and then by Martin Ohman (1951-52) while a student of the opera school at 
Royal College of Music; début Royal Opera 1952 in Postillon de Longjumeau. 
Has appeared at La Scala (Ottavio), Paris Opéra (Huon) and Covent Garden 
(Duke in Rigoletto). At the Metropolitan his roles have included Hoffmann, 
Anatol in Vanessa, and Duke in Rigoletto. Among recordings, Faust (title 
role), Boris Godunov (Dmitri) and Orfeo (title role). 
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Above, | to r: Erik Sundquist, Sigurd Bjérling, Nicolai Gedda ; 
below, | to r: Anders Naslund, Arne Tyrén, Ingvar Wixell 


Hugo Hasslo. Born 1911; studied singing from 1937 with Haldis Ingebjart 
and Joseph Hislop. Début Royal Opera, 1940, Guglielmo (Cosi fan tutte). Has 
specialised mainly in Italian repertory, roles including Enrico, Malatesta, 
Macbeth, di Luna, Rigoletto, Holberg (Renato), Marcello, Tonio, Figaro 
(Barbiere) and Papageno. 


Kolbjérn Hiéiseth. Born Norway 1930, engaged Royal Opera 1958. Début 
as Siegmund 1959. 


Anders Niislund. Born 1920. Studied with Joseph Hislop and Nanny 
Larsén-Todsen (both at Royal College of Music). Since 1949 under contract 
to Royal Opera. Roles include Alberich, Telramund, Beckmesser, Eugen 
Onegin, Alfio and Wozzeck. 


Erik Saedén. Born Stockholm 1924, studied with Arne Sunnegaardh and 
Wilhelm Feunel, at Royal College of Music and Opera School. An unusually 
gifted musician — gaining cantor’s certificate and establishing for himself a 
reputation as organist, conductor and Lieder singer. Engaged by Royal Opera 
1952, to date his most successful roles have included Mozart’s Almaviva and 
Masetto, Wolfram, Pogner, Wozzeck, Pimen, Iago, Louise’s father, Klingsor. 
Appeared Bayreuth 1958; was granted Harriet Cohen Award, 1959. 
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Erik Sundquist. Born 1907. Studied with Marianne Mérner and G. Husch 
(Berlin), Engaged Royal Opera 1942. Roles include Almaviva (Figaro), Ger- 
mont, Posa, Amonasro, Wolfram, Fasolt, Holberg (Renato) and Faninal. 


Set Svanholm. Born Stockholm 1904, student Royal College of Music 
1927-29, studied under Forsell, From 1929-49 was also Kantor of St Jakobs 
Church, Stockholm, Royal Opera, 1932; Artistic Director, 1956, 1938, Vienna; 
La Scala, 1942; Covent Garden, 1948. From 1946-56 at the Méetropol- 
itan as first Heldentenor, Tristan, Siegmund, Siegfried, Parsifal. During this 
period also made guest appearances at Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, Svanholm 
actually began as a lyric baritone, but changed to Heldentenor, 1936. His most 
notable Verdi roles include Otello, Manrico and Radames. In 1946 became the 
first to sing Peter Grimes outside England; his roles also include Prince 
Andrei (Khovanshcina), Laca (Jenufa), Don José and Idomeneo. 


Arne Tyrén. Born 1928; studied Ragnar Hultén, Opera School 1953-54. 
Tyrén is one of the most outstanding younger singers in the Royal Swedish 
Opera. His roles have already included not only Sparafucile, Anckerstrém and 
Doctor in Wozzeck (in which he is appearing in Edinburgh) but Ochs, Titurel, 
the Grand Inquisitor in Don Carlos, Leporello, Collatinus in Lucretia and the 
main role in Rosenberg’s The Portrait. 


Ragnar Ulfung. Born in Norway 1927, studied under M. Minghetti in 
Milan, début Oslo 1951 as Nika Magadoff in The Consul. In 1952 appeared 
with Bergen National Theatre as Faust; 1955-6 engaged by Lyric Theatre 
(Stora Teatern) in Géteborg, where he appeared as Fra Diavolo, Alfred in 
Die Fledermaus, Ottavio, Duke in Rigoletto, Jenik and Don José. Engaged by 
Royal Opera Stockholm 1958, where he has appeared as Canio and Gustav III. 


Sven-Erik Vikstriém. Born 1927; studied with Dagmar Gustafson; opera 
school 1950-51, engaged Royal Opera 1955. Important roles to date Tamino, 
Pedrillo, David (Meistersinger), Captain (Wozzeck), Chorus (Lucretia), Peter 
Quint, Valzacchi. 


Ingvar Wixell. Born 1931, studied with Dagmar Gustafsson at Royal 
College of Music, Engaged Royal Opera 1956. Most successful roles to date 
Don Giovanni, Papageno, Figaro and Tarquinius in Lucretia. Other roles 
include Silvio, Enrico, Roderigo in Handel’s Alcina, Faninal. Wixell is also 
much in demand as a Lieder singer. 


Fausto Cleva. Born Trieste, where he had his initial musical training at 
the Conservatory, later Regio Conservatorio in Milan. Until 1920, when Cleva 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan as a répétiteur and assistant conductor, 
had been engaged by various Italian opera houses. Remained with the Metro- 
politan until 1942. He had earlier been appointed the director of Open Air 
Opera in Cincinnati, a post which he still occupies. Between 1944-6, Artistic 
Director of the Chicago Civic Opera, and for two periods (1942-3, 1949-1955) 
chief conductor of the San Francisco Opera, In 1950, at Bing’s request, re- 
turned to the Metropolitan, where he shared the Italian repertory with Erede. 
In 1954 returned to Italy to conduct Aida at Verona. In 1958 first appearance 
in Stockholm, Lucia di Lammermoor, Turandot, Trovatore, Traviata and 
Rigoletto. Has conducted a considerable number of recorded performances, 
including Faust and Pagliacci. 


Sixten Ehrling. Born 1918 Malmé, studied Royal College of Music, 
Stockholm, 1936-39, répétiteur at Royal Opera 1940, four years later promoted 
Kapellmeister. After the War undertook further studies in London and Paris, 
and returning to Sweden was given increased responsibilities by the Royal 
Opera, His special interest is contemporary music, and he has many first per- 
formances of Swedish operas to his credit, including Rosenberg’s The Portrait, 
Blomdahl’s Aniara, Kurt Atterberg’s Bdckahdsten, besides the first Swedish 
perfonnances of The Turn of the Screw, Lucretia, Wozzeck and Blue Beard’s 
Castle, Ehrling was appointed Royal Kapellmeister in 1953. 
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Rydberg 
Above, Bergt Peterson, producer ; Valter Valentin, Intendant. Below I to 
r: Fausto Cleva, conductor ; Géran Gentele, producer ; Sixten Ehrling, 
conductor 


Géran Gentele. Born Stockholm 1917, graduated from Stockholm Uni- 
versity 1939, entered drama school of Royal Dramatic Theatre where he was 
engaged first as actor (1944-46) and then as producer (1946-52). Engaged Royal 
Opera 1952 as regular producer. His most successful productions include Turn 
of the Screw, Ballo in Maschera, Aniara, Wozzeck, Salome and Carmen. 


Bergt Peterson. Born Visby Gotland 1923, educated Universities of Upp- 
sala and Stockholm — followed by studies in operatic production at Munich, 
Hamburg, Glyndebourne, Bayreuth; engaged Royal Opera, 1951. Most suc- 
cessful productions have included Pagliacci in modern setting, Rape of 
Lucretia, Die Walkiire, Lucia di Lammermoor, Boris Godunov, Barbiere, 
Three's Company. 
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Summer Festivals: 2 


BATH 
Dido and Aeneas and Dr Miracle 


Bath’s little Theatre Royal is charmingly suited to opera on a certain 
scale ; and as Glyndebourne is setting about showing us, a good many 
unexpected works benefit from the intimacy of a small house. Neverthe- 
less, the double bill that made up the operatic part of the Festival had 
to be expanded from its original Ingestre setting. The version of Dido and 
Aeneas later seen at Hampton Court had the Ingestre décor ; for Bath, 
Peter Rice had redesigned sets of Messel-like elegance, and Anthony Besch 
had matched them with a grave, dignified yet fluid production that is 
one of the best things he has done. Joan Hammond’s Dido moved regally 
through it. Pathos is not within her range, but her voice had a chiselled 
purity and authority that represented something nearer the heart of the 
role—a classical distillation of grief. Heather Harper’s womanly sympathy 
as Belinda and Janet Baker’s brilliantly incisive Sorceress threw this into 
stronger relief; John Hargreaves’s colourless Aeneas increased Dido’s 
reliance on secondary characters. The Goldsborough Orchestra played 
well for Colin Davis, who carried out his very difficult task safely and 
with a real feeling for infusing immediate life into the short movements. 

Dr Miracle was a development of the production that delighted a 
small audience at Park Lane House last year. Now Mr. Besch has 
developed its wit and pace to match David Harris’s sparkling translation 
still more nimbly. Anna Pollak was, oddly, less sure of herself as the 
mother than the less experienced Johanna Peters had been; and 
Jacqueline Delman, her daughter, overdid the doll-like innocence in her 


‘Dido and Aeneas’ at the Bath Festival. Joan Hammond as Dido, John 


Hargreaves as Aeneas, Heather Harper as Belinda 
Martin Taylor 




















Marchiori 


A scene from Act 2 of Verdi's ‘La Battaglia di Legnano’ at Florence 


manner and make-up. But they sang very well with Alexander Young and 
Jess Walters (both enjoying themselves hugely) and all saw to it that the 
jokes came across freshly. Brian Priestman conducted. J.W. 


FLORENCE 
La Battaglia di Legnano (Verdi) (May 17) 

Ever since 1933, when at the first Maggio musicale fiorentino I saw 
Conchita Supervia in La Cenerentola and Lauri-Volpi in J Puritani, it 
has been a tradition to revive each year at Florence one or more of the 
rarer operas of the four great 19th century Italian masters. As time goes 
on, we find ourselves in ever more obscure reaches of this territory ; but 
the field is wide, and far richer than was at one time believed. Unknown 
Verdi is almost always rewarding. La Battaglia di Legnano, with which 
Vittorio Gui opened this year’s Maggio, must be amgng the half-dozen 
least familiar of Verdi’s operas; but it is far from being a museum piece. 

Franco Enriquez, who produced the opera, made the interesting 
remark that it is “Verdi’s Henry. V’. It is not the only Verdi opera which 
burns with patriotic fire ; but in subject and treatment it is more nakedly 
and intensely patriotic even than Nabucco. In dealing with the struggles 
of the Lombard League to evict the Teutonic invaders under Frederick 
Barbarossa, Cammarano’s libretto referred as closely as might be to the 
actual 1848 Italian revolt against Austrian domination. The martial zeal 
and fire of the opera, together with its topicality, made it a wild success 
at first ; but the collapse of the revolution and (as Mr Francis Toye has 
suggested) the uninviting nature of the history-book title ensured its 
subsequent neglect. The average inexpert Verdi enthusiast would prob- 
ably guess Legnano to be earlier than Macbeth; in fact it stands 
thirteenth in the total of his 26 operas, and together with Luisa Miller 
comes just before the popular middle-period triptych. 
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The opera’s four acts are of very unequal length, the second and 
fourth each lasting less than a quarter of an hour. The first contains a 
good deal of routine marching and loyalty-swearing of the kind that 
brings out the cruder side of ‘early Verdi’, with much unison choralism 
and brassy climax. These comings and goings are relieved, it is true, by 
attractive entrance arias for both tenor and soprano. But the brief 
second act, public though it is in subject-matter, makes a far stronger 
effect: there is both drama and historical sense in the confrontation, at 
Como, of Lombard leaders and German emperor. 


The third and fourth acts contain the best music in the score—and 
remarkably good it is in its own right, not merely because it anticipates 
the great things that lay just ahead in Verdi’s career. Act 3 begins with 
a scene of gloomy power in the crypt of Sant’ Ambrogio in Milan, where 
the tenor is initiated into a kind of ‘Death or Glory’ troop. There follow 
two great scenes in which the private side of the plot (the usual triangular 
affair, with soprano married to baritone, but really loving tenor, who had 
been supposed dead) is ingeniously linked with the political aspect. The 
soprano, Lida, seems rather more of a real human being than the 
Leonora of // Trovatore as she takes a solemn but anguished farewell 
of her husband ; and this scene calls out Verdi's noblest vein of melody 
when the latter charges her to bring up their little son in the love of 
God and the fatherland. Needless to say, the awkward (though essentially 
blameless) truth comes out, and the act ends with a superbly dramatic 
trio excitingly interrupted by the clamour of distant trumpets. 


Act 4 opens with a grand Prayer: one of those ensembles, with 
solo and choral contributions deployed on two or three different terraces, 
at which Verdi always excelled. As the news of victory spreads, the 
tenor is carried in, dying; he assures his friend of Lida’s innocence ; 
and thus we reach one of those Verdian double conclusions in which 
public rejoicing must turn aside for a moment to contemplate the 
spectacle of private grief and heroic death. 


I was unfortunate in having chosen the last of the three perform- 
ances, at which Acts 3 and 4 were televised. This ruined their intended 
appearance from the audience’s point of view, besides subjecting us to 
interminable delays while the conductor, seated in a stage-box, addressed 
to a microphone and cameras a long (but not quite audible) speech. So 
far as I could judge, Signor Enriquez’s production seemed distinctly 
superior to the decor of Attilio Colonnello, which (partly, perhaps, for 
reasons of economy) failed to clarify the location of events in Act 3. 
Leyla Gencer, evidently a good musician, did only partial justice to the 
beauty of Lida’s music ; Giuseppe Taddei was likeable and forthright as 
her husband, the baritone Rolando; and Gastone Limarilli showed 
striking, though as yet immature, talents as the heroic tenor, Arrigo. 
Paolo Washington’s sonorous bass was well suited to the Emperor 
Barbarossa, and Signor Gui’s handling of the score revealed a deep 
sympathy with the spirit of the music. It is a pity that this generally 
sound performance should not have been recorded to take the place of 
the crude old Cetra set. D.S.-T. 
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A scene from ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ at Florence. Teresa Stich-Randall as 
Ariadne, Ernst Kozub as Bacchus 


Ariadne auf Naxos 

The operas of Richard Strauss—whose libretti so energetically 
resist translation—are simply not popular in Italy. Elektra and Salome 
are produced occasionally, and once in a while some Viennese or 
German company comes on a visit and does Der Rosenkavalier in the 
original language. The production of Ariadne at the Maggio Musicale, 
while excellent in many respects, was unfortunately not calculated to 
speed up the acceptance of Strauss’s operas by the notoriously national- 
istic Italian public. 

In the first place, the administration of the Maggio evidently thought 
that a couple of hours of vintage Strauss wasn’t an evening’s worth of 
music, so they preceded the opera with an hour-long ballet, The Seven 
Deadly Sins, by the contemporary composer Antonio Veretti. The ballet, 
qua ballet, was not bad; but it had a deadening effect on the audience— 
and one sympathized doubly with the Komponist’s complaints about his 
opera being tampered with. As Nachspiel, this Ariadne proved too long 
for Florentine tastes; and during the final duet, Strauss-fanciers had to 
witness the disheartening spectacle of people making that familiar, idiotic 
attempt to tip-toe inconspicuously out of a crowded theatre. 

The final duet was, in fact, the weakest part of the performance, 
since an inadequate Bacchus tended to bleat and to drown out the fine- 
spun phrasing of Teresa Stich-Randall, who was the Ariadne. Miss 
Stich-Randall is surely developing into one of the finest interpreters of 
Strauss’s tenderer heroines (she is also—as Rome audiences learned this 
winter—an affecting Pamina), and her handling of this tenderest of roles 
was sensitive and musical. If one had any criticism to make of her, it 
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would be that she sometimes carries her sensitivity too far. Here and 
there, her pianissimi were so delicately produced that they became 
virtually inaudible. 

The other two ladies of the cast are also adept Straussians: Helga 
Pilarczyk is known to English audiences, but she was, I believe, making 
her Florentine, if not her Italian début, as the Composer. She was an 
immediate success: her boyish charm and her gusto, as well as the 
accuracy of her singing endeared her to the public (Paul Schoeffler was 
the perfect partner for her, as the Music Master). 

Erika Koeth’s Zerbinetta has become a classic by now. But to 
Italians, it must inevitably seem odd to hear commedia dell’arte charac- 
ters singing German, even so refined German as Hofmannsthal’s. So, at 
her first appearance, Miss Koeth left the public cold, unfamiliar as they 
were with the text of the opera. But in her big scene, which she brought 
off with flying colours, she warmed them up considerably. 

The conducting of Michael Gielen was rather stern, without the 
pliancy one likes at moments in this work. And the sets by Angelo 
Maria Landi, and even more the costumes, were quite simply wrong. He 
should have read Hofmannsthal’s severe note in the back of the libretto 
(nicht etwas parodistich zu halten) ; Hofmannsthal was right. 


Orlando 

If Strauss’s operas are rare birds in Italy, the operas of Handel are 
still rarer. Even the anno handeliano has offered only two productions 
of them: the somewhat unsuccessful Heracles at La Scala last winter, 
and this Orlando, which was receiving its Italian premiére. 

It was, surprisingly, a thoroughly successful evening. ‘Surprisingly’, 
because Handel is as alien as Strauss is to the general Italian opera 
taste; but—partly because of the charm of the production, and partly 
because of the sheer impact of the Handel score—the opera was followed 
and applauded as if it were a work of Verdi or Puccini. 

Leaving aside the usual musicological considerations (Senesino’s 
role being sung by a baritone, etc.), the performance was admirable, 
even though there were no big stars in the cast. Scipione Colombo, in 
the title role, sang with conviction. Though he lacks a rich voice, he has 
an agile one, and he made the most of it.The famous ‘mad scene’ turned 
out to be everything that the books say it is: amazingly modern and 
thrillingly dramatic. Rosanna Carteri, a singer who has been steadily 
developing during the last couple of years, was a fine Angelica ; but the 
heroine of the evening was a local Florentine girl, Jolanda Meneguzzer, 
who was being given her first big chance. She exploited it beautifully, 
singing sweetly and touchingly as Dorinda, the shepherdess ; and acting 
with equal grace. 

Mario Ferrero, the director, was staging an opera for the first time 
in his career (though young, he has a number of successes to his credit, 
including the Italian production of The Cocktail Party); but his produc- 
tion revealed a sureness of taste and a feeling for opera that many 
regular opera directors do not possess. He avoided excessive movements, 
giving the singers a few heroic gestures (the men resembled a bit the 
famous Sicilian puppets, also because of the be-plumed costumes); he 
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Marchiori 
Above, a scene from Act I of ‘Don Giovanni’ at Florence. James Pease 
as the Don, Pilar Lorengar as Elvira, Adéle Leigh as Zerlina ; below, a 
scene from Act 2 of Handel's ‘Orlando’ 


established a charming contrast between the haughty Angelica and the 
simple Dorinda, again with the greatest economy of means. The stage 
was virtually bare: the sets by Pier Luigi Pizzi were inspired by Tiepolo 
—a happy inspiration. And the ‘magic’ effects were also achieved with 
unpretentious, but effective methods. The conducting of Bruno Rigacci— 
another Florentine product—was firm and yet light, an important contri- 
bution to the success of the evening. William Weaver 
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GLYNDEBOURNE 


Cosi fan tutte (June 15) 

Cosi fan tutte is at once a divertimento for six voices and orchestra, 
a formally patterned comedy of manners, and a fascinating and truthful 
study of human behaviour. For though the situations are contrived, as 
often as not the characters react in them like living people. The very 
successful Glyndebourne revival of this opera held these ingredients in 
exquisite balance. It was the audience’s fault, not Professor Ebert’s, if 
chortling at some witty visual detail obscured a musical one: the duffers 
were seizing on merely one feature of a realization as complete as it was 
subtle and minutely rehearsed. I see that one of my colleagues has 
brought up that old, old complaint, made regularly every time Ebert 
stages Cosi, that during ‘Fra gli amplessi’ he allows Guglielmo’s side-line 
anguish to distract from the duet. My impression was that for the first 
time this ‘business’ was not obtrusive, and was stopped in good time 
before we reached the heart of the duet. 

The cast looked curious on paper, worked out very well in perform- 
ance. Ilva Ligabue, the Fiordiligi, is an adorable creature ; her full lyric 
Italian soprano, with a dark sheen on it, shaped Mozart’s phrases with 
amazing fluency and sureness. The ample Carmen-voice of Gloria Lane, 
as Dorabella, matched it well, though it was a little less responsive on 
the tricky curves. Juan Oncina, the tenor, has a tangy Spanish tone but a 
honied way with the phrasing—an attractive combination. Geraint 
Evans’s Guglielmo, without peculiarities, was wholly admirable—except 
sometimes for an affectation of the ‘comic’ gait better suited to Bartolo 
than to a dashing young Algerian. Carlos Feller was the perfect Alfonso, 
with a Scarpia-like elegance of deportment, and a voice that lies clean 
and dry on the aural palate. The bass line of the ensembles was beauti- 
fully clear ; one heard it as if for the first time. Graziella Sciutti’s acute 
Despina set off the fancies of the two girls with a zest of racy naturalism. 

It may have been the very effort involved in establishing harmonious 
balance, with so varied and unusual a team, that created a Cosi which 
was never mere mellifluous routine, but always alert and interesting. 
John Pritchard’s conducting was masterly both in the sunlit, sparkling 
passages, and in those where a cool dappled shadow falls tenderly over 
the music. AP. 


HOLLAND 


Tristan und Isolde 

The last time Tristan was seen in Holland was in 1948, with Flagstad 
and Lorenz, under Kleiber and produced by Lothar Wallerstein. Since 
then an entirely new style of Wagnerian production has come, and not 
yet gone. Apart from those who travel, the Dutch public had only seen 
the neo-Bayreuth style through the feeble imitations of Georg Hartmann 
in his latest Lohengrin, and the misplaced experiment of bringing 
Bayreuth to Puccini by Wolf Dieter Ludwig. 

Klemperer was announced to conduct these four performances. He 
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actually led most of the rehearsals, but only three days before the first 
performance his health deteriorated so alarmingly that he was forced 
to retire—much against his own will, and by sheer force of his physician. 
Ferdinand Leitner thus faced the formidable task of taking over on the 
day of the dress-rehearsal. He succeeded miraculously well, and gave a 
clear and highly competent rendering of the score. Unfortunately, our 
1948 memories were of Kleiber, and they were hard to obliterate. The 
same was true about the protagonists. Both Martha Moedl and Ramon 
Vinay showed signs of vocal wear and tear, though the latter was in 
better voice than he had been when he last sang Otello here. Curiously 
enough both Flagstad and Lorenz in 1948 were considerably older than 
Moed! and Vinay today, but they sounded much fresher. But then, 
Flagstad was ever a luminous true dramatic soprano, and Lorenz reached 
Tristan via the lyric parts. Moedl started as a mezzo, and Vinay as a 
baritone. Both voices retain vestiges of their origin, and thus the whole 
cast became too heavy and too dark. Josef Greindl’s Marke too was 
vocally a little dusty. Ira Malaniuk was a sympathetic and mellifluous 
Brangane, though unfortunately a little too much the same colour as 
Moedl. The best interpretation was the Kurwenal of Gustav Neidlinger, 
resonant of voice, and played with sympathetic understanding. Jos 
Borelli, of the Netherlands Opera sang a remarkably fine Melot, and 
Wim Koopman a tuneful Seaman and devoted Shepherd. 


The greatest interest, however, centred on Wieland Wagner’s 
production. He was handicapped at the outset by the fact that the Hague 
opera house (really a concert hall with a shallow stage) is no Bayreuth. 
One felt that he was cramped by lack of space. Of course Tristan is the 
opera that lends itself best of all to his treatment, but even so one had 
heard so much about it, and seen so many feeble imitations, that somehow 
one was not shocked one way or 
another. One noted the fact that 
his settings always made beautiful 
pictures, but that his production 
remained almost painfully static. 
Also—one almost would say ‘of 
course’-—there were the usual Bay- 
reuth inconsequencies. How can 
Tristan say that he cannot leave 
the helm (‘Wie lenkt ich sicher den 
Kiel . . . etc.’), when he has none 
in his hand. King Marke returns 
from the hunt without a spear. 
When I asked one of the cast 
about this, I was told that Wieland 


Martha Moedl and Ramon Vinay 
in Act 2 of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ in 
Wieland Wagner's new production 
for the Holland Festival 
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Wagner had explained this by saying it was only a simulated hunt, so that 
he didn’t need a spear. A typical case of sophism. If anybody wants to 
pretend to his wife that he’s going hunting, would he leave his gun at 
home? Such details are really irritating when they come in the production 
of a man who really has extraordinary gifts, and who—whatever one may 
think about it—has completely altered the current style of operatic 
production. Nevertheless, one cannot escape the impression that already 
this static style and bare stage is becoming outmoded. All in all an 
interesting performance, which came to Holland about six years too late 
in more than one way. 

Leo Riemens 


Cosi fan tutte 


This performance served above all to introduce Peter Maag as the 
new musical director—or conductor in chief—of the Netherlands Opera. 
The début was rather disappointing. The opera was played in the same 
sets (using an extraordinary amount of gauze) that had served Krannhals 
and Schramm a few years ago. Only one had done away with Schramm’s 
delicate and stylish production, and substituted one by Giinther Roth, 
which used stronger effects without being particularly striking. I strongly 
object to the current fashion of playing the overture with the curtain up. 
An overture (and particularly a Mozartian one) is meant to raise our 
anticipation to what is coming. Perhaps I am a romantic, but I want 
to hear my overture in the dark, with the lights of the orchestra 
mysteriously rising to the closed curtain, the conductor visible as a 
silhouette. I don’t want to spend this time looking at a singularly bare 
and uninviting salon, partially covered by a giant Indonesian ‘clamboo’. 
When will producers learn to keep their hands out of the scores? Just 
as Klemperer’s illness almost upset the Tristan, this Cosi was endangered 
by the sudden indisposition of our local Guglielmo. Though we have 
another one who always sang the part under Krannhals, there was a 
frantic search for a substitute, and Dino Mantovani arrived at the last 
moment, to assume his place in the very complicated ensemble and 
production, almost without rehearsal. He proved to be an excellent artist, 
with a fine resonant voice, a superb style and a great sense of comedy. 
In fact it was he who carried away the highest honours ; though the male 
cast was uniformly good. Guus Hoekman’s Don Alfonso has grown more 
mellow and wise, and he now really is the man who manipulates the 
other personalities on strings. And Mario Spina, who two years ago in 
Don Pasquale was so stiff and insignificant, has meanwhile developed 
into an exquisite lyric tenor who also proved to be a supple actor and 
an excellent partner to Mantovani. Cora Canne-Meijer’s Dorabella 
survived from the last production and had not changed much, though by 
having a stronger Fiordiligi in Erna Spoorenberg, she somewhat gained 
in stature. The one weak spot among the soloists was the Despina of 
Adriana Martino, somewhat overacted, and sung with a sharp and rather 
lightweight voice, which was almost completely inaudible in the middle 
register. 

A weaker spot however was Peter Maag’s conducting. This was 
almost uniformly too quick, so that the soloists had a job trying to sing 
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A scene from Act 1 of ‘Cosi fan tutte’ at the Holland Festival. L to r 
Cora Canne-Meijer, Guus Hoekmann, Dino Mantovani, Mario. Spina, 
Erna Spoorenberg / 


all the notes. This was quite the sort of Mozart style one used to hear 
In Vienna in the early 1950’s and which one hoped had grown 
obsolete. It was also colourless, without sparkle, despite the frantic 
efforts of artists on the stage. The audience became bored, and the artists 
complained that the indifferent atmosphere of the public almost hit them 
like something tangible. This indifferent atmosphere however emanated 
from the pit and hit both ways. After the delicacies of Giulini’s Mondo 
della Luna this Cosi was a double disappointment. Leo Riemens 





An Operatic Innocent Abroad 
by Edward L. Afflec 


In a 20th-century, air-age version of the celebrated Mark Twain 
travels, I departed from Vancouver, Canada, on the outer fringe of the 
operatic world to make a 28-day grand tour of the operatic centres of 
Europe. Within 22 days my appetite gorged on the following fare, and 
left me avid for more, rather than jaded: 


London (Sadler’s Wells): March 10: Fidelio; March 11: Rusalka 
Paris (Opéra-Comique): March 12: Tosca (in French) 

Paris (Opéra): March 14: Les Indes Galantes 

Paris (Salle Pleyel): March 15: Damnation of Faust (concert version) 
Antwerp (Koninklijke Opera): March 17: Norma (in Flemish) 
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Ghent (Koninklijke Opera): March 18: Hamlet (Thomas) (French) 
Dortmund (Stadtische Oper): March 19: Fra Diavolo (new German version) 
Munich (Theater am Girtnerplatz): March 20: Der Bettelstudent 

Vienna (Staatsoper): March 21: Die Zauberfléte 

Milan (Piccola Scala): March 24: La Scuola delle Moglie (Mortari) 

Milan (La Scala): March 25: A Life for the Tsar (in Italian) 

Naples (San Carlo): March 28: J Shardana (Porrino) 

Rome (Teatro dell’Opera): March 31: La Traviata 

London (Covent Garden): April 1: Lucia di Lammermoor 


As a full discussion of the plenitude of impressions made on my 
relatively unformed operatic mind throughout this tour would require 
many pages, I have come up with a kind of ‘Oscar’ rating: 


1. Best musical production: La Scala: A Life for the Tsar. 

The voice of each member of the cast was apt for his part, and without 

exception gave pleasure to the ear. Boris Christoff, in the made-to- 

measure part of Ivan Susanin, and the young mezzo-soprano Fiorenza 

Cossotto, uncommonly effective in the travesti role of Ivan’s foster-son, 

provided the highlights of the evening. 

Best visual production: Covent Garden: Lucia di Lammermoor. 

The breathtaking tapestry-like effects and striking note of authenticity of 

this production surpassed by a long shot even the ingenious efforts of 

Dortmund to stage Fra Diavolo on a miniature stage in an effective man- 

ner. Covent Garden has certainly provided a resounding lesson of how an 

integrated production can give a surge of life to an operatic work. 

3. Most pleasant surprise: Antwerp: Norma (in Flemish) 
I came to this production full of misgiving, and left full of wonderment. 
If the general standards at Antwerp match those of this production, 
Antwerp should take advantage of its proximity to the Belgian Coast 
resorts and to the other Belgian art centres and enter the lists of summer 
opera festivals. I suspect that the beautiful interior and exterior of the 
Antwerp Opera House have been maintained with typical Flemish care 
intact in their original condition. Both orchestra and chorus under Luigi 
Martelli were first rate; neither Edward de Decker nor Marcel Vercammen 
had quite the right type of voice or style for the respective roles of 
Oroveso and Pollione, but Vercammen looked superb in the garb of the 
fickle Roman pro-consul. The soprano Maria Dolores provided the out- 
standing surprise of the evening. This artist possesses a dark pulsating 
voice (not unlike that of Delia Rigal) which she can colour at will to bring 
out the mood underlying Norma’s utterances. With more attention to the 
visual aspects of the drama, Mme Dolores might well stake a claim to this 
role in any opera house, since her physical attributes are ideal. Rita Lafaut 
as Adalgisa revealed a potentially big-league contralto voice more ideally 
suited perhaps to parts in large-scale French and German works. 

4. Most enterprising production: San Carlo: I Shardana. 
The composer, Ennio Porrino, was in charge of the orchestra for this, the 
third representation of his new opera. This Sardinian version of Aida 
seemed both in the orchestral and vocal writing to derive directly from 
Giordano. Less volume of sound from the orchestra and a greater intensity 
of lighting on the stage would have benefited the production. Luisa 
Malagrida as the temptress and Gastone Limarélli as the warrior lured 
into treachery were severely taxed to provide the amount of sound called 
for by the conductor-composer; I doubt that even singers with the sheer 
vocal power of Eileen Farrell or Mario del Monaco could penetrate much 
of the orchestral fabric of this work. A capacity Neapolitan house 
applauded the work strenuously; some of the applause was well deserved 
since the opera has many effective moments. 

5. Most disappointing evening: Rome: La Traviata. 
Rome’s Traviata added up to an operatic concert by the current darling 
of the Teatro dell’Opera, Antonietta Stella, The staging, which appeared 
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to cover every square inch of the cavernous stage, negated any attempt at 
‘iatimacy’ from the outset. A scanty, lack-lustre chorus and piece after 
piece of inept stage business for all participants demonstrated a further 
lack of appreciation for dramatic values. Stella is suited neither visually 
nor vocally to the role of Violetta, but in Rome she can do no wrong; 
Giuseppe Taddei’s highly artistic Giorgio Germont and Nicola Filacuridi’s 
small-voiced but tasteful Alfredo went all but unnoticed in the furore 
aroused by each appearance of Stella. 


6. Most boring evening: Paris Opéra: Les Indes Galantes. 
After a couple of tableaux, I became satisfied with the wonders of the 
Opéra’s stage machinery. The Paris public, however, cannot seem to get 
their fill of this incredibly repetitious spectacle. 


7. Worst all-round operatic production: Ghent: Hamlet. 

The virtues of Antwerp were not on this occasion duplicated by the 
neighbouring Ghent company. Orchestra and chorus seemed intent on 
merely negotiating the music, and their generally hoary aspect suggested 
that they might be better off remaining by the fireside of an evening 
instead of expending their efforts in a work of Shakespeare via Barbier 
and Carré. Costumes and staging appeared to be a pot-pourri of the entire 
Ghent repertory. Contentious issues arising from the librettists’ departures 
from Shakespeare were evaded by resorting to generous cuts, with the 
result that the evening ended with Ophelia’s death, leaving the other 
unhappy protagonists very much alive! Lucien Cattin sang Hamlet well, 
and was particularly effective in the Hamlet-Gertrude scene with Lucienne 
Delvaux. Lucy Tilly as Ophelia, and Stany Bert as Laertes were well out 
of their operatic depth. As far as can be judged from this performance, 
Thomas conscientiously set a dramatic grand opera in the Meyerbeerian 
mode. Hamlet, however, contains no genuinely inspired Meyerbeerian 
moments, and thanks to the fiendish efforts of the librettists, adds up to 
little more than a show-piece for soprano. Callas undoubtedly would revel 
in the Act 4 mad scene for Ophelia. In tribute to the taste of the worthy 
burghers of Ghent, I might add that the house was less than one third 
filled, and that genuine enthusiasm was aroused chiefly by a charming 
ballet sequence in Act 4, set to some of Thomas’s ‘men delightfully 
frivolous music. 


Back in the operatic wastes of Vancouver, I am reliving my operatic 
nights with pleasure. I would heartily recommend a similar jaunt to any 
North American hardened to the exigencies of ‘out-of-season’ travel. 





NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden, The 1959-60 season will open on October 28 with a 
revival of Un Ballo in Maschera which will be sung in Italian. Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg will make her Covent Garden début as Amelia, Eberhard Wachter 
will sing Renato, and Oralia Dominguez will be the Ulrica. Rudolf Kempe 
will conduct. Before Christmas there will be a revival of Boris Godunov with 
Christoff in the title role, conducted by the Czech conductor Jaroslav 
Krombholc, and a newly studied Rosenkavalier, which will be in German, 
with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as the Marschallin and Kurt Béhme as Ochs, 
conducted by Georg Solti. The new productions for the season will include 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (producer Franco Zeffirelli) which will be 
sung in Italian; Macbeth with Callas and Gobbi; and I! Barbiere di Siviglia 
with Teresa Berganza, Luigi Alva, and Ivo Vinco, conductor Giulinio. Joan 
Sutherland will be heard as Violetta in a revival of La Traviata, with William 
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McAlpine in a revival of Hoffmann, and with Mario del Monaco in Otello 
early next summer. Victoria de los Angeles will be heard as Manon and in 
one other opera. Parsifal will be given, again under Kempe, next Easter time, 
and there will be a revival of The Trojans conducted by Beecham. 


Sadler’s Wells. During the spring tour, the first to be undertaken by the 
recently augmented Opera Company, all records were broken. Attendance 
figures in the fourteen towns visited averaged 87.8% of capacity, and at 
Nottingham, Dundee and Leeds, the figure was as high as 98% 


AMERICA 


As a part of the New York City Handel Festival the American premiére 
of Handel’s opera Ezio took place 227 years after its London premiére. It 
was produced by an organisation of young artists calling itself the Actors’ 
Opera. Kurt Saffir, the musical director, deserves high praise for the effective- 
ness and solidity of his leadership which kept the singers and the minute 
(S people) orchestra under strict discipline. Gwynn Cornell impressed the 
audience in the soprano role of Fulvia. Joan Caplan sang the contralto role 
of Onario with true and convincing vocal and histrionic dignity. The male 
contingent acquitted itself beautifully throughout. Ray Edgar, bass, in the 
title role; Norman Warwick, tenor, as Fulvia’s father; and Donal Arthur as 
Ezio’s friend Varro received well-earned applause. David Smith distinguished 
himself in the baritone part of the Emperor. Frank Freudenthal 


New York. President Eisenhower performed the round-breaking” 
ceremony on the site for the Lincoln Centre for the Perfo orming Arts on 
May 14. Before the ceremony the New York Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein, with a 200-voice choir from the Juilliard 
School, and with Risé Stevens and Leonard Warren as soloists, gave an hour’s 
musical programme. The twelve acres of ihe site will be occupied by the new 
Metropolitan Opera House, which is being designed by Wallace K. Harrison, 
a concert hall, dance theatre, repertory theatre, library-museum, and Juilliard 
School. The new opera house, which will seat 3,800, is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1962. 


The spring season of the New York City Center opera company was 
devoted for the second year to the performance of American operas, several 
of them world or New York premiéres. The works performed were generally 
conservative or familiar in idiom, the exception being Hugo Weisgail’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, given its world premiére on April 26. 


Weisgall’s opera, based on the Pirandello play, is an enigma. It has an 
intricate libretto by Denis Johnston, which freely adapts the external play 
but keeps the tragedy of the six characters fairly intact. Instead of rehearsing 
a play, the Director and his cohorts are producing an opera—an avant-garde 
creation, which no one particularly likes, called The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony by one Weisgall. From one private joke to another the libretto 
speeds, darkening the proceedings with a kind of heavy badinage that is 
underlined by some musical subtleties in the score. Against this the en- 
trance of the six characters, midway through the first act, works as a kind 
of counterpoint. The repartee does not cease for the rest of the opera, but 
becomes sparser while the characters present their story, following Pirandello 
practically down to the dotted i’s and the crossed t’s. Only at the end does 
the libretto depart again significantly from the play, and there the composer 
has introduced a kind of Requiem for the Departed, sung fragmentarily by 
an offstage chorus to the accompaniment of eerie lighting effects on stage. 
The opera’s vocal lines are not particularly graceful, though the Coloratura 
does have some funny music to sing. Weisgall’s work is an interesting intel- 
lectual exercise, written in a free-wheeling, subtly scored chromatic idiom; 
but it speaks to a limited audience, and with limited eloquence. The cast, 
which included Adelaide Bishop (the Daughter), Patricia Neway (the Mother) 
Beverly Sills (the Coloratura: Johnston’s version of the Leading Lady), Paul 
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American Operas at the City Center: Above, Norman Dello Joio'’s ‘The 
Triumph of Saint Joan’, with Mack Harrell as Cauchon and Lee Venora 
as Joan. Below, Lee Hoiby’s ‘The Scarf’, with John Druary and Patricia 
Neway 











Ukena (the Father), and many others almost equally capable, was about as 
good as could be desired. Sylvan Levin stepped over from Broadway to do 
the honours on the podium, and comported himself very well. 


Another work that might by some stretch of the imagination be called 
avant-garde, shared an evening with Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium, 
which by now is definitely repertory. That was The Triumph of Saint Joan, 
with words and music by Norman Dello Joio. It was not a triumphant 
evening. I do not particularly like The Medium, but I turned with infinite 
relief to the hysterics of Madame Flora after the platitudes of Joan. Dello 
Joio’s music compels admiration for its polyphonic tidiness, its occasional 
lyricism, its air of being carefully thought out; but these are no substitute 
for inspiration. To give him credit, the performance was_a little below par. 
Lee Venora has a pleasant soprano voice, but it is not a substantial one, and 
the part of Joan seems to demand more. Mack Harrell sang rather fuzzily as 
Cauchon. Herbert Grossman’s conducting was entirely adequate, and the 
production by José Quintero had its merits. The Medium, following Saint 
Joan, has had better performances, and the conductor, Werner Torkanowsky, 
seemed a bit nervous. But the part of Madame Flora is one which Claramae 
Turner sings to a dark and brooding perfection. 


Menotti’s Maria Golovin, which had its world premiére at the Brussels 
World’s Fair in August 1958 (see Opera, November 1958) and opened the 
City Center season on March 30, is one of his most attractive works. The 
opera owes much to the verismo school; the music is flowing, lyrical, and 
Italianate—rarely memorable but occasionally very tender and moving. There 
is nothing in the score to suggest that it was written by an American—an 
anomaly which we meet again in such works as Robert Ward’s He Who 
Gets Slapped and Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering Heights. The performance was 
one of the best of the season, with several members of the original cast taking 
part. Richard Cross as Donato and Ilona Kombrink as Maria were superb: 
they acted and sang their parts beautifully. Patricia Neway as the Mother 
and Norman Kelley as the amusing lodger, Dr Zuckertanz, could hardly have 
been bettered, and Regina Sarfaty did very well as Agata. Herbert Grossman 
conducted with aplomb; the production of Kirk Browning and the settings 
of Rouben Ter-Arutunian were excellent. In the fireworks scene of the second 
act the lighting, beautifully handled, made one gasp with amazement. 


One of the newcomers to the American operatic scene, and a very 
promising one at that, is a young composer-librettist named Carlisle Floyd. 
His opera Susannah, given its New York premiére at the City Center a few 
years ago, has already become a repertory item, and no wonder, for it has 
a simplicity and a direct lyrical appeal that are disarming. It is, briefly, the 
story of a high-spirited girl in the Tennessee mountains, who, like her Bib- 
lical sister, is spied upon while bathing in the altogether by a group of 
prurient, Puritanical church elders. She is encouraged to confess her sins at 
a Sunday evening prayer meeting. When, confused by the villagers’ taunts, 
she refuses to do so, she is visited by the local evangelist who is bent on 
doing some conversion of his own. He seduces her in the lonely cabin she 
occupies with her brother (who has gone over the mountains to do a bit of 
hunting). The brother returns, shoots the preacher dead, and escapes into 
the woods with a posse after him. Susannah, left alone, wards off one of the 
local bucks and succumbs to hysterics. 


Susannah has a rather weak ending, but despite that it is a work of im- 
agination and originality. Much of the music is based on folk material— 
blues, hymn tunes, reels and the like. It is home-spun and American and 
strikes a responsive chord in every Yankee heart. Despite that—or perhaps 
because of that—it might win audiences abroad; and as I write I understand 
that productions are planned for Germany and other parts of Europe. 
Although the single set by Paul Sylbert works overtime through several 
changes of scene, the performance is excellent. Phyllis Curtin in the title 
role and Julius Rudel in the pit are a combination to be reckoned with, and 
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they are given fine support by a cast which includes Richard Cassilly 
(Susannah’s brother), Joshua Hecht (the Evangelist), and Keith Kaldenberg 
(Susannah’s suitor). 


Wuthering Heights was commissioned by the Santa Fé opera and first 
performed there in the summer of 1958. It was given its New York City 
premiére this season. After Susannah, it is a disappointment. It has all the 
attributes of grand opera: it is fluent and melodic; it is divided into arias, 
duets, and ensembles. But it suffers from the absence of any real drama and 
from the composer’s failure to suggest the consuming love of Heathcliff and 
Catherine in musical terms. It is too frequently static, despite changes of 
scene and a capable handling of the story in the libretto (the flashback is 
used). The music flows smoothly, but it does not spring from a deep well 
of inner necessity. There are, nevertheless, moments when the flavour of 
the moors and the gloomy story are convincingly suggested, and these 
moments are made the most of by the cast, which includes Phyllis Curtin 
as Catherine, Jacquelynne Moody as Isabella, Frank Porretta as Edgar, and 
John Reardon as a dark-voiced and lowering Heathcliff. The settings of 
Lester Polakov were appropriately funereal, and the stage detail was handled 
with finesse by Delbert Mann. Julius Rudel again conducted with sympathy 
and conviction. 


Another work of eclectic bias is Robert Ward’s He Who Gets Slapped 
(called Pantaloon when it was performed for the first time at the Julliard 
School of Music). It is a difficult opera to describe, and it provided one of 
the most interesting evenings of the season. Its music is modern, fresh, 
subtly scored, tuneful, and dramatic. The libretto by Bernard Stambler, which 
reduces the Andreyev tragedy to a bitter-sweet circus romance, is clever 
and apposite. It makes use of three non-singing comedians who performed 
superbly in the City Center production. Its characters, ranging from the 
philosophical Pantaloon to the passionate lion-taming Zinida with whom he 
falls in love, are strongly drawn. Perhaps it is Ward’s and Stambler’s failure 
to bring across the long second-act duet of Pantaloon and Zinida, or to 
realise the romance of Consuelo and Bezano in other than conventional 
terms, that reduces its effectiveness. Its point of view is vague, its lyricism 
is insufficient to make up for this, and thereupon it stumbles. ‘Nevertheless, 
of all the unfamiliar operas performed at the City Center this season, it is 
the one I am most anxious to see again. The cast was excellent. David Atkin- 
son was a moving Pantaloon; Regina Sarfaty an earthy Zinida, despite a 
certain amount of difficulty in her upper register; Norman Kelley a schem- 
ing Count Mancini; and Lee Venora a thin-voiced but attractive Consuelo. 
Emerson Buckley’s conducting was vital and well disciplined, and the settings 
and costumes by Andreas Nomikos ravished the eye. 


Though I was unable to attend the performances of Douglas Moore’s 
redoubtable 20-year-old The Devil and Daniel Webster, which shared a 
double bill with Lee Hoiby’s The Scarf, fresh from its Spoleto triumphs, 
there was compensation in Moore’s full-length opera The Ballad of Baby Doe 
(see Opera, November 1956 and July 1958). Like Susannah, Baby Doe is 
based in part upon folk music, is tuneful and easily understood; and it was 
perhaps the most popular opera of the season. In the title role Beverly Sills 
sang sweetly and with lovely tone; Walter Cassel as Horace Tabor and Ruth 
Kobart as his first wife, Augusta, were excellent. Emerson Buckley conducted 
with precision and enthusiasm; the production of Vladimir Rosing and the 
scenery and costumes of Donald Oenslager were of a very high standard. 


Kurt Weill’s Street Scene, based on the play by Elmer Rice, and with a 
libretto by Langston Hughes, already has the virtue of familiarity. Aesthetic- 
ally, it veers between Broadway and the operatic stage. It is at a point half- 
way between Porgy and Bess and Bernstein’s West Side Story; but it has an 
individuality of its own, and a strong hold upon its audience. Weill’s music 
has an undercurrent of folk blues over a base of Central European expres- 
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Carlisle Floyd’s‘Wuthering Heights’, 
with John Reardon as Heathcliff 
and Phyllis Curtin as Catherine 


sionism. The combination is a rich 
one. As a music-drama the work has 
weaknesses, most notably a prolifera- 
tion of sub-plots that threaten to 
choke the main stream of action; but 
the audience’s attention is held, even 
as the plot meanders, by the enter- 
tainment on stage. There is a deli- 
cious ensemble extolling the virtues 
of ice-cream, an Apache dance by a 
teen-ager and his girl, a triangle re- 
volving about a stage-struck young 
girl, her boss (the Bad Guy) and the 
neighbour’s boy (the Good Guy); a 
far more serious triangle that cul- 
minates in tragedy when a husband 
returns to find his wife in the arms 
of her lover; touches of humour 
overall, and a liberal sprinkling of 
pathos. The City Center brought 
forth one of its strongest casts for 
these performances, including Dolores 
Mari (Greta Fiorentina), Ruth Kobart 
(Emma Jones), Wilma Spence (Anna 
Maurrant), William Chapman (Frank 
Maurrant) and Scott Merrill (Harry Easter). Gino Smart conducted; Paul 
Sylvert’s scenery and costumes were splendid. 

Closely allied to Street Scene in terms of overall excellence was the 
production of another opera that has become a perennial favourite, Marc 
Blitzstein’s Regina. Of all the operas performed this season Regina rates 
highest in terms of musico-dramatic structure, the setting of the vocal lines, 
and the musical delineation of the characters. It is an astonishingly powerful 
work, and if it occasionally descends to the level of hokum to achieve its 
effects, these effects are stunningly brought off. I refer particularly to such 
scenes as the Gavotte-Finale to Act II, where Regina screams to her husband 
that she wishes him dead; the hauntingly beautiful Rain Quartet in Act III, 
or the Finale to Act III, where Regina’s daughter Alexandra decides to leave 
home with the coloured servant Addie, and the solo lines are movingly punc- 
tuated by the strolling musicians offstage singing a jazzed-up hymn tune, 
‘Certainly Lord’. Blitzstein, who wrote both words and music, had a gripping 
and powerful text in Lillian Hellman’s play, The Little Foxes; but it says a 
great deal for his skill as a composer that the music is almost as memorable 
as the play. 

In the title role Brenda Lewis, who has made the part her own, was not 
as vocally powerful as of yore (she was recovering from a serious illness); 
but she gave the audience some hair-rasing moments nonetheless. Carol Brice 
was in opulent voice as Addie, and she stopped the show with her singing 
of the blues aria in the second act. The rest of the cast was somewhat uneven: 
the two brothers, Emile Renan (Oscar) and George S. Irving (Benjamin) 
were-very good, as was Loren Driscoll as the dim-witted playboy son of one 
of them. Joshua Hecht was a good Horace Giddens, Elizabeth Carron was 
in somewhat weak voice as Birdie, but she was gentrally effective. Samuel 
Krachmalnik conducted capably, though one wished in places for a tighter 
hand on the reins. Richard Repasse 


The world premiéres of two new operas were given at the YM-YWHA 
Kaufmann Concert Hall on May 14. These were Peggy Glanville-Hicks’s 
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The Glittering Gate, based on the play by Lord Dunsany, and Lou Harrison’s 
Rapunzel, after the poem by William Morris. The conductor was Newell 
Jenkins, the producer James Price. 


Fort Worth, Texas. The last production of the Fort Worth Opera Asso- 
ciation season was Bizet’s Carmen. It was a great success in every respect, 
musically, stage-wise and with the public. Carmen and her unfortunate lover 
Don José were ideally cast. Claramae Turner was alluring and tragic, and in 
full command of her beautiful and powerful mezzo voice. Richard Cassilly, 
who is moving steadily into the forefront of young American tenors, was a 
genuinely tragic hero; his voice is strong and handled with skill and musi- 
cality. Not so much can be said of William Pickett’s Escamillo, whose 
sonorous middle-range is appealing, but whose bearing as the Torero was 
lacking somehow in verve and style. Frances Wyatt as Micaéla, a lovely 
lyric soprano, holds great promise; her conception of the part and her phras- 
ing were impeccable. Rudolf Kruger conducted with authority. Serge Saxe 


San Antonio, Texas. The San Antonio Symphony Society started its 15th 
Opera Festival with a rewarding performance of Tannhduser. To undertake 
such a work, which has been given in the Alamo city only once before, in 
1948, is in itself an achievement. Victor Alessandro, director of the San 
Antonio Symphony and the guiding spirit of the opera, evidently decided 
that large cuts in the score would help hold the interest of an audience, un- 
accustomed to Wagnerian proportions. The rapt attention of nearly 5,000 
persons, many of them hearing the work for the first time, proved his point. 
Sebastian Feiersinger, the Austrian tenor, was a commanding figure in the 
title-role, endowed with a flexible voice of considerable volume. Frances 
Yeend assumed the importont role of Elisabeth for the first time in her 
career. Her interpretation was noteworthy for the delicate texture of her 
shimmering high range, and was especially moving in the phrase where she 
intercedes for Heinrich. In Miss Yeend’s glowing rendition this passage in the 
second act, sung with ravishing sound and seraphic meaning, left the 
listener with a poignant experience. Walter Cassel, also for the first time, 
appeared in the role of Wolfram. He gave that grateful part the flowing lyric 
line and the benign dignity it contains, in rich measures. The only disappoint- 
ment in a fine production was Blanche Thebom as Venus. The famous singer 
was not at her best in a part which has too high a tessitura for her. The 
timbre of her voice was marred by unsteadiness and faulty intonation, and 


The Polish scene in the San Antonio production of ‘Boris Godunov’ 
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her acting lacked refinement. Alessandro’s conception of the score was noble. 
He was equally successful in Traviata. The cast was composed of Licia 
Albanese as a moving Violetta, Giuseppe Campora, a vocally distinguished 
Alfredo, and Igor Gorin as Giorgio Germont, whose artistry and beautiful 
baritone impressed the audience deeply. 

The opera festival came to a rousing climax with a production of Boris 
Godunov. Only an interpretation of the highest calibre can do justice to an 
operatic character as complex as the ill-fated Tsar, and the volcanically brood- 
ing score demands a conductor’s utmost and relentless grasp of its teeming 
centent. The San Antonio production, fortunately, had both. George London’s 
internationally renowned characterization of Boris is an immense and bril- 
liantly wrought unity of song and action. The stirring import of a noble voice 
and a smouldering dramatic force stunned the audience. Alessandro unfolded 
the sombre throbbing melodic fabric of the music with flaming intensity, with 
searing incisiveness and a searching poetic insight into the lyrical aspects of 
the score. The large chorus, so important in this opera, was in fine form 
throughout. Frances Bible was a velvet-voiced, seductive Marina, Brian Sulli- 
van a manly Dimitri and Nicola Moscona an impressive Pimen. Norman 
Kelley gave a subtly etched portrait of the cunning Shuisky and Joseph 
Quinlan was the moving Simpleton. Only the humorous role of Vaarlam 
was painfully miscast. 

The final production was an emotion-laden Madama Butterfly with 
Dorothy Kirsten’s rightly beloved interpretation of the title-role, Brian 
Sullivan in very good voice as Pinkerton, and Frank Valentino as a dignified 
Consul. The beautiful sets for all operas were designed by Peter Wolf. 
Tannhauser was given in German, Traviata and Butterfly in Italian, and 
Boris in the English translation by John Gutman, which added greatly to the 
understanding of the audience. Serge Saxe 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The 1959 Festwochen furnished impressive proof of how far the 
Staatsoper has come since Herbert von Karajan took over three years ago. 
There were many outstanding performances during June, several great ones 
and of course some dull evenings too. But the tendency to compromise with 
quality is gone and so is the atmosphere of mediocrity. Mistakes were made 
but they were made on a grandiose scale. The planning is still done 
haphazardly, and there are too many changes of cast and sometimes of 
performances, but the fact is that once again the Staatsoper is a musical force 
in Europe and prominent artists from the whole world are proud to perform 
there. Karajan is still a controversial figure but he has given the Vienna Opera 
a definite profile and a new measure of respect. 

Most of the controversy around Karajan stems from his selection of 
repertory but it is an opera director’s privilege to play the works he likes and 
the way he.likes them. Karajan’s tastes lean towards Wagner, Mozart and the 
Italian opera and it is in these categories that remarkable achievements have 
been made. The language controversy has died down and it is now generally 
accepted in Vienna that a work should be performed in the original language. 
Even the small parts and the chorus scenes are now sung Italian in Italian 
operas, and maybe in another year or two the chorus will get around to singing 
Carmen in French. There are definite Wagner, Mozart and Italian ensembles, 
though they don’t spend many months in Vienna. But any house that can 
perform a first-rate Walkiire, a first-rate Figaro and a first-rate Italian work 
in one week, is obviously in good shape. 

Oddly enough, it is Italian opera that still shows much weakness. In 
Italian opera, everything depends on the protagonists, and some of the high- 
priced Italian imports have been disappointing. Tebaldi sang Tosca, Aida and 
Desdemona, A great woman, a great artist and a noble, beautiful voice with 
the transparency, fine cut (and some of the coolness) of a precious stone, but 
Miss Tebaldi was beginning to have a little trouble with her top notes above 
b-flat. Karajan conducted an exciting Tosca (Tebaldi, Fernandi, London), and 
a fascinating Aida (Tebaldi, Simionato, Fernandi, Gobbi, Frick) but some- 
thing went wrong with Otello because Guichandut was in bad voice and 
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Gobbi’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ conception of Iago seemed wrong. Stella and 
di Stefano were disappointing in Manon Lescaut and Un Ballo in Maschera; di 
Stefano had more than a little trouble with his high notes. Molinari-Pradelli 
turned out to be a man of authority, knowledge and temperament, just what 
the house needs for its Italian repertory. 

We heard some magnificent Mozart evenings, especially a Figaro under 
Karajan (Schwarzkopf, Gueden, Ludwig, London, Kunz) and a Cosi under 
Boehm (Schwarzkopf, Ludwig, Streich, Dermota, Kunz, Schoeffler.) The Vienna 
Mozart ensemble is so brilliantly blended and perfectly tuned that it is not 
thrown out of gear by sudden replacements. In several performances of Cosi 
the singers were Schwarzkopf, della Casa, Seefried, Ludwig, Streich, Loose, but 
no matter who sang these immensely difficult parts, there was always complete 
integration, and the overall impression was one of absolute delight, Perhaps 
Schwarzkopf ought to be singled out as the star among the stars; no matter 
what she does, she is always enchanting, sings beautifully, looks radiant. 
London gave successful performances as Almaviva and Don Giovanni, and 
completely blended into the magnificent Karajan-Rennert Figaro that we once 
compared to brut champagne and which now has matured into vintage brut. 

Richard Strauss is now played much less than before, but then Karajan 
has never been a conspicuous Strauss enthusiast, The promised Rosenkavalier 
performances that would have featured Schwarzkopf as Marschallin were 
called off and so was one of the three performances of Frau ohne Schatten. 
Boehm conducted one, and it was a great evening with great orchestral playing, 
and memorable performances by Schoeffler, Geisler, Goltz and Hoengen. As 
the Empress Maud Cunitz managed to make a success of the part which was 
here created by Leonie Rysanek and is her best role. Miss Cunitz sang beauti- 
fully and acted with distinction. Schoeffler’s Barak is a monument to this great 
artist who unfortunately sings much too seldom here, 

There was-a truly great succession of the three Ring operas (next year we 
are promised Gotterdammerung at last.) A romantic performance of Rheingold 
(Hotter, Windgassen, Pernerstorfer, Klein, Brouwenstijn, Lipp, Réssl-Majdan) 
was followed by Karajan’s best Walkiire in Vienna. After a disappointing first 
act (Windgassen seemed tired and Brouwenstijn not in her best form) there 
was drama and intensity in the second act, usually the least enjoyable, owing 
to Hotter and the amazing Nilsson who sang the “Hoyotoho!” with a brilliant 
sforzando on the last note that literally shook the house. Madeira was vocally 
and in appearance an impressive Fricka; Miss Madeira can be impressive 
when she is forced to stand still onstage, which she rarely does. The great 
climax at the end of the last act was one of the finest moments we've had at 
the Staatsoper in the last few years. Everything was just perfect — the lights, 
the sounds, the voices, the instruments, the inner tension, the complete unity 
of all elements, and the moving performances of Karajan, Hotter and Nilsson, 
who seemed overcome with emotion as Hotter sang ‘Der Augen leuchtendes 
Paar.’ So was the audience. The Siegfried performance was Windgassen’s 
evening; there were excellent performances by Hotter, Klein, Neidlinger, 
Frick, Nilsson, Rothenberger, Madeira, Nilsson’s two high C’s at the end were 
spectacular. 

The Festwochen premiére of Tristan und Isolde, produced, directed, and 
conducted by Karajan, who probably also had something to say about the 
Preetorius sets, was one of the great evenings, though it was not a complete 
success. The greatness came out of the orchestra. I don’t remember having 
ever heard a more beautiful playing of the beautiful score. Karajan’s Tristan 
is a romantic, grandiose, exciting symphonic poem with sustained lyrical 
beauty and passionate climaxes, There were unforgettable moments during the 
second act and toward the end, and the Philharmoniker outdid themselves. 
This was almost intuitive playing of a very high artistic order. 

On the stage however there was not always the same perfection. Karajan, 
the producer, is rarely consequent in his styling: it is, of course, very difficult 
to follow through one conception in Tristan which has so many divergent 
elements. The first and third act were solved realistically: Marke’s ship with 
its big bow and large transparent curtains, and the depressing moon landscape 
in the end. The second act was an impressionist painting of light that made 
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me think of Pelléas et Mélisande. The lovers disappear in a cloud of bluish 
light while Brangaene sings ‘Habet Acht’. A symphony of light-motives shows 
Brangaene in red, Isolde in blue, and Marke and Melot in the pale early 
dawn. One felt the great conception behind the lighted paintings though one 
was bothered by technical problems. (It took the Wunderkinder of Bayreuth 
a few years until they achieved this complete blending of music and lights, 
stage and sound. Karajan’s Tristan will be much better in a year or two.) 
There were other moments when one became uncomfortably aware of 
inconsistencies. The meeting of Tristan and Isolde in the first act and their 
togetherness in the second were too far away in the rear of the stage, and there 
was not enough contact between them and the orchestra. Karajan tried hard 
to get rid of everybody except Isolde and Tristan during the Liebestod but 
there must be better ways than the ones he employed. 

Because Karajan’s idea of the work is a symphonic one, he considered 
the singers mere annexes to the symphonic orchestral playing. Only the 
astounding Nilsson emerged from this treatment in brilliant form, She was 
vocally perfect but she lacked an element of soul and warmth; I admired her 
Isolde but I was not moved by her. Windgassen saved himself for the third 
act in which he was quite moving. Wiener was only a competent Kurwenal; 
Réssl-Majdan was a noble Brangaene—she will doubtless grow into the 
part. Frick sang Marke with great warmth of his profoundly beautiful voice. 
Dermota, Uhde and Dickie were reliable in the minor parts. In his Tristan 
Karajan is on the right track although he didn’t quite make the final stretch. 
He’ll make it yet; let’s give him time. Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 


Brussels, La Monnaie. In May a number of artists made guest appear- 
ances, including Marianna Radev and Regina Resnik, both of whom sang 
Carmen, and Dimiter Ouzonov, who was heard as Don José and Cavaradossi, 
the latter opposite Huberte Vecray. 


CUBA 


Havana. During March the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical presented a very 
short, but starry, opera season: just four performances, all with Renata Tebaldi. 

In the opening Bohéme, Tebaldi was the tender Mimi of everyone’s 
dreams. Barry Morell was an ardent Rodolfo. Joan Carroll overacted Musetta, 
and sang with so small a voice that the third-act quartet was only a trio, Enzo 
Sordello made a jealous Marcello, and Fernando Corena scored an excellent 
little double with Benoit and Alcindoro. 

In the Cuban premiére of Adriana Lecouvreur (two performances), 
Tebaldi was in top form again, but she was closely rivalled by the mezzo 
Miriam Pirazzini, who made her local début as the Princesse de Bouillon, and 
was warmly received. Another newcomer, Umberto Borsd, was not what 
everybody hoped for. He is a tenor with good high notes but not a satisfying 
middle voice. Enzo Sordello was a perfect Michonet and Fernando Corena as 
Prince de Bouillon won applause. 

It was not easy to suppose that Tebaldi could have surpassed herself for 
the final performance; but she did, with a Manon Lescaut that kept the public 
crying “Bravo!” for twenty minutes. The demonstration continued outside the 
theatre, where the public waited for more than an hour, to acclaim her again 
and again. In the second act, Tebaldi’s ‘In quelle trine morbide’ was so perfect 
that the aria had to be repeated. In the third, the tenor’s ‘Guardato, pazzo son’ 
was not applauded, because all present had their eyes only on Tebaldi’s acting. 
Umberto BorsO was Des Grieux, Enzo Sordello acted well as Lescaut, and 
Corena was a most stylish Geronte, All performances were expertly conducted 
by Napoleone Annovazzi. Old sets were used for the Puccini operas, but all 
the costumes were new. 

As it is Revolution time in Cuba, the Pro Arte will not receive a 
Government grant for next season, so no plans are announced yet, except for 
two performances of Butterfly with Victoria de los Angeles and Giuseppe 
Campora in May, 1960. Hermann Wilhelm 
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GERMANY 


Berlin. Experience of the Hamburg production of Handel’s Belshazzar 
was little suited to arouse one’s enthusiasm to face the work once again at the 
Stidtische Oper. But something like a miracle happened, and the Berlin 
performance revealed a brand new work. And this in spite of the fact that 
the adaptation was virtually the same in both cases: the heavily cut version 
by Briickner-Riiggeberg. He also conducted both performances (succeeding 
Cluytens, conductor of the Berlin premiére) but secured an infinitely more 
stirring and energetic as well as more accurate reading from the Berlin players 
than he had been able to draw from the Hamburg orchestra. The miracle also 
happened to Helmut Melchert’s interpretation of the title-role: all his 
Hamburg vagueness, feebleness and Straussian lecherousness were gone — in 
Berlin (where he alternates with Walter Geisler) he sang with fine attack, firm 
tone, and rhythmic steadiness, phrased his coloratura sensibly, and radiated 
that dignity which makes us admire Belshazzar even if we do not sympathize 
with him. Berlin’s two basses (Peter Roth-Ehrang as Gobrias and Tomislav 
Neralic as Daniel, whose nasal way of singing gets more and more annoying) 
were not too happily cast, but both Marlies Siemeling as Nitocris and Nada 
Puttar as Cyrus (alternating with Sieglinde Wagner) sang competently so that 
one could understand every single word, and acted convincingly throughout. 
The chorus was in a class of its own. Rarely has there been such beautiful 
choral singing on a Berlin stage as on this occasion, for which the Stadtische 
Oper chorus (trained by Ernst Senff) had been augmented by the Berlin Motet 
Choir and Chamber Choir (trained by Giinther Arndt). Wolf Vélker’s plastic 
and stylish production emphasized the work’s baroque stature, and in this he 
was marvellously assisted by Wilhelm Reinking’s gorgeous costumes and Galli- 
Bibiena-inspired scene-paintings. Small wonder then, that this Handel 
production became a box-office hit with the Berlin public. 

Horst Koegler 

Cologne. In spite of its imposing, in every respect magnificent new 
building, the Cologne opera house has failed so far to attract more than local 
interest. While the management can hardly be blamed for lack of enterprise, 
it is the quality of the performances, rather, which falls considerably below 
the level one dares to expect from so handsomely subsidized a house. Produc- 
tions are generally of provincial stock character, designs and costumes vie in 
provincial taste, the city-owned Giirzenich orchestra is overaged and _ its 
intermediary opera-chief, Joseph Rosenstock, shows little interest in improving 
its standards while he acts as a fill-up for the not yet available Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. There are few singers who understand the art of making the 
audience enjoy listening to them — among them are Walburga Wegner, still 
sometimes very thrilling, and the always reliable Frans Andersson. The 
promising resident younger singers include Ingeborg Exner (formerly of the 
Berlin Stadtische Oper), a coloratura soprano named Doris Lorenze, and a 
light tenor named Gerhard Nathge — but this seems a small contingent for 
an ensemble consisting of more than thirty soloists. Recent new productions 
of the by no means uninteresting repertory included Offenbach’s Perichole, La 
Traviata (with Melitta Muszely in the title-role — acclaimed here no less than 
Callas when she sang in 1957, which tells a lot about the local audience), 
Capriccio (with Ingeborg Exner), and now Rimsky-Korssakov’s altogether 
enchanting Tale of Tsar Saltan — none, unfortunately, of any quality to be 
dealt with in these pages in greater detail, As the last production of the season 
Der Freischiitz has been announced. 

With the new season Oscar Fritz Schuh takes over as Generalintendant, 
from Herbert Maisch. Schuh is well aware of the present lamentable state of 
the opera, but hopes to raise the standard during the next seasons. For 1959-60 
he has announced new productions of Falstaff and Don Giovanni, to be 
conducted by Sawallisch, with Schuh himself as producer and Caspar Neher 
as designer. One very much hopes that the three of them will be able to 
develop a marked Cologne-opera-style, as representative of this city as was the 
Ludwig-Rennert-Siercke style of the Hamburg Staatsoper, while it still played 
in its temporary house. Schuh himself will also be in charge of the European 
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premiére of Nabokov’s Grigory Rasputin, and of a double-bill L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges and Stravinsky’s Song of the Nightingale. Other new productions 
will be Orfeo and Ballo; and for the ISCM festival of 1960, to be held in 
Cologne, the world-premiére of Bernd Aloys Zimmermann’s Lenz-adapted Die 
Soldaten has been announced (this will be the highlight of a week dedicated 
to opera of the 20th century, offering such works as Wozzeck, Liebermann’s 
School for Wives and Fortner’s Bluthochzeit). In the roster of singers one notes 
such welcome names as Elisabeth Griimmer, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Erika 
K6th, Hanna Ludwig, Elisabeth Schartel, Marcel Cordes, Benno Kusche, 
Hermann Prey and Herbert Schachtschneider. 
Horst Koegler 
Diisseldorf. When Diisseldorf’s Deutsche Oper am Rhein premiéred 
Giselher Klebe’s The Robbers two years ago, his second opera was already 
finished, Now Diisseldorf, in the third annual week of ‘Music Theatre of the 
Twentieth Century,’ has staged its second Klebe world-premiére : La Peau de 
Chagrin, lyric scenes adapted by the composer from Balzac’s famous novel. 
The book deals with the fatal skin, imprinted with the seal of Solomon, which 
fulfils every wish of its possessor but shrinks in doing so — thus symbolizing 
the quick outrunning life : he must die with the fulfilment of his last wish, 
when the skin finally dissolves. In his dramaturgical treatment, which consists 
mainly of radical cutting, shortening and pruning of the epic exuberance of 
the novel, Klebe has been on the whole astonishingly successful. The libretto 
follows Balzac’s story development, yet Klebe has been able to condense it so 
that the fifteen scenes of the three acts run to no more than ninety minutes of 
playing time 
The work is imbued throughout with a gloomy atmosphere of an often 
Hoffmannesque fantastic and inevitable doom. Musically it is more interesting 
to follow in the vocal score than on the stage, where the subtle variations of 
the basic twelve-note row and its formal correspondence get drowned for the 
ear of the listener in the monotony of the sound, relieved every now and then 
by Klebe’s ironic or realistic references to music of the 19th century (most 
remarkable is a substantial quotation of the introduction and first scene of 
Verdi’s Rigoletto) and by some remarkably robust and refreshing percussion 
sections, His vocal writing and his orchestral texture (normal size plus extra 
percussion and harpsichord) combine to make it difficult to distinguish what 
is sung; but perhaps Reinhard Peters, 
conducting, could have achieved 
clearer words from his soloists, and 
less clamorous playing from _ his 
musicians. As it was, the words were 
very rarely intelligible; mor was 
Giinther Roth’s  choreographically 
overfed but in-character delineation 
and under-directed production of 
much help in making one understand 
visually what one could not discern 
acoustically. (Jean Pierre Ponnelle’s 
designs, though very fantastic, and lit 
with haunting beauty, made the stage 
look rather cramped.) It seems a pity 
that most of these avant-garde operas 
are entrusted to singers whose intelli- 
gence and musicality are rarely 
matched by vocal beauty — but then 
one does not see how singers with 
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A scene from Klebe’s ‘Die tédlichen Wiinsche’ which had its world 
premiére at Diisseldorf on June 14 


beautiful voices could undergo the vocal rigours of these scores without the 
gravest risk. 

The Diisseldorf cast, headed by Walter Beissner (the tenor-hero Raphael) 
and Kurt Gester, was no exception to this general rule, though Ingrid Paller 
as the female protagonist was able to remind one at least occasionally that she 
possesses a voice which may be capable of producing a more attractive line. 
The Diisseldorf public gave the work a very warm reception. 


Horst. Koegler 
Dresden. Handel’s Alessandro, written in 1726, and one of those operas 
which has hitherto slept in museums, has now been unearthed and staged in 
a most creditable way by the Staatsoper, using the old collected edition. The 
Dresden approach to Handel, characterized by the monumental style of their 
treatment of Alexander—as the opera is called in the German version by 
J. Beythiens and E. Sprinks—is in sharp contrast to the vitality of the 
Halle interpretation of the same work. The stage of the great opera house 
in Dresden, with its heavily ornate proscenium arch, set the style for the 
whole stage picture, on which the individual singers and the chorus groups 
imposed the dramatic accent. The young producer Erhard Fischer made 
telling effects with this contrast between vast simplicity and expressive power. 
The adaptors have most skilfully compressed the opera from five hours 
to three and translated the text into fluent German. Naturally a lot had to 
be cut and rearranged. Let it be mentioned in passing that the arias are not 
(as in Halle) sung with revised, linking text, and that theorbos and other 
old instruments are not used in the orchestra. But this in no way precluded 
a lively Handelian performance. The musical side gave unalloyed pleasure: 
splendid playing by the Orchestra under Rudolf Neuhaus, and the noble 
voices of Giinter Leib (Alexander), Ruth Lange (Roxana), Renate Reinecke 
(Lisaura) and Helmuth Kaphahn (Clitos), all assured Handel stylists. 
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Munich. Although the untimely death of Ferdinand Franz was the worst 
blow to befall the Staatsoper’s annual Ring during the first week of June, it 
was by no means the only one. Hertha Tépper was ill throughout and as her 
only understudy was singing in other roles, this involved several last minute 
changes of cast every evening. It was uncertain to the last who was going to 
replace Franz (Hans Hotter being away), with the result that each perform- 
ance contained -an unknown quantity. The only stable element throughout was 
Hans Knappertsbusch, His distate for rehearsal has the obvous disadvantage of 
occasioning a few misunderstandings (Kempe rehearsed the work last year; 
since then it has been left alone), but Knappertsbusch’s personality is such 
that for the none too discriminating public these are of little importance when 
balanced against the terrific dramatic impulse and grandeur which he imparts 
to it. There are few sensuous disappointments to be suffered under his spell. 
The orchestra indulge in a little hero-worship when he is conducting, and the 
wind and brass excelled themselves not only in solo work but in some of the 
most intricate ensemble. 

In Das Rheingold Fritz Uhl as Loge stood out as being the only member 
of the cast who had anything to offer above the bare minimum indicated in 
the vocal score, Rudolf Gonszar as a last minute solution was not a success as 
Wotan, and Irmgard Barth as Erda was a positive failure, Although her low 
notes are of enviable quality she sings with a wobble of such compass that 
from middle C upwards, words and music are beyond anyone’s grasp. The 
Rhinemaidens were assisted by members of the ballet, but this did not secure 
accuracy or credibility. In Die Walkure Kurt Béhme barked his way through 
Hunding’s music. Bernd Aldenhoff, a Heldentenor of the old school, acts 
accordingly, but his performance has some authority, and his voice has a rich 
timbre, and he sings musically. Dramatically the most satisfactory was 
Leonardo Wolovsky as Wotan. He has a fabricated voice well in the nose, but 
he has a sense of style that is refreshing, and his diction assured us of a 
bearable narration. It was only at the end that we felt real discomfort, but 
Knappertsousch, normally the most considerate accompanist, obviously shared 
our anxiety and saw to it that we did not hear too much. The most contro- 
versial figure of the whole cycle was Marianne Schech as Briinnhilde. She is 
deservedly popular here, possessing as she does a strong voice of much beauty, 
but I cannot say that she has either the attack or the right timbre for this 
exacting music. The more lyrical momens were ravishingly sung, and she 
projects her intelligence as far as the auditorium, but the effort which she is 
obliged to make to reach much of the music is undoubtedly dangerous for her, 
and not always comfortable for us. Maud Cunitz, who is doing far too much 
heavy dramatic work, seemed past the part of Sieglinde. She sang well above 
the note most of the time, and her voice, while suggesting tragedy, lacked the 
youth and charm necessary for the first act. In Siegfried Aldenhoff got into his 
stride, and with a first-rate Mime from Paul Kuen, a most enjoyable if rather 
brightly coloured Wanderer from Otto Wiener, and much magic from the pit, 
the five hours passed quickly. 

Without a Briinnhilde of the first rank, Gotterdammerung is bound to be 
a half and half affair, Alfons Herwig as Giinther goes to the opposite extreme 
to Schech. He delighted us with some notes in the middle register, but rather 
than come to any harm he relapsed into falsetto at climaxes, notably in the 
wedding scene. Béhme was the stage villain again, and an effective foil to the 
somewhat naive style affected by Aldenhoff. ‘ 

The production and sets are all of the pre-Wieland Wagner era, the former 
being utterly conventional. Considering the amount of uncertainty as to who 
would be singing on any evening, this was perhaps the most that could 
reasonably be demanded. The sets made every step a hazardous one, without 
being in any way interesting. There can really be no need for all these 
perilously tilted rostrums; the resultant hitching of skirts was rarely dignified. 
One feels that after Bayreuth has had its annual Fest; Munich should keep the 
Wagnerian banner flying. It is therefore sad to reflect that there is here, in 
this stronghold of opera, a serious lack of singers capable of presenting a 
satisfactory interpretation of what is after all, the national heritage. One 
wonders whether it is good policy to put on The Ring at all costs. John Bell 
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Stuttgart. Those who were attracted to the Stuttgart premiére of Serse 
only for Handel’s famous ‘Largo’ did not need to wait long: it is the first 
piece after the overture and shows Serse, King of the Persians, musing about 
the shadow of his plane-tree at his leisure. Suddenly he spots Romilda, 
daughter of his general Ariodates, and decides to marry her, although he is 
already engaged to Amastris. Romilda, however, is in love with Serse’s 
brother Arsamenes and he wants her to be his wife. In the ‘happy’ end the 
two couples get married all right, but as otherwise there would ~ no opera, 
there begins a play of intrigue under the participation of Atalanta, Romilda’s 
sister, Amastris (she becomes Serse’s page) and Elviro, Arsamenes’ not madly 
intelligent servant. Serse is a most enjoyable opera: it was performed in 
Stuttgart in an adaptation that kept very close to the original score. The 
music is comparatively static in character, although of course the arias are 
interlarded with coloratura passages and Elviro’s ‘Flower Song’ is an excel- 
lent comic study. Stuttgart had imported Harald von Goertz as guest con- 
ductor from Ulm—a most talented young man who made the orchestra 
sound crisp and clear and gave a very taut reading. Had he not—of all pieces 
—spoiled the ‘Largo’ by giving a wrong beat, it would have been an interpre- 
tation very near to perfection. The production (Kurt Puhlmann) had to move 
around in not very happy designs. Caspar Neher had pillars as the perma- 
nent frame and changed the middle part according to the action. But only 
Act 3—the festive marriage scene with the ballet—was successful and of 
great beauty. 

The soloists showed an excellent grasp of Handel style, as was the case 
in Rennert’s noteworthy Jephta two years ago. They were Josef Traxel 
(Xerxes), Margarete Bence (Amastris), Raymond Wolansky (Arsamenes), 
Stefan Kosso (Ariodates), Friederike Sailer (Romilda), Franziska Wachmann 
(Atalanta) and Gustav Grefe (Elviro). 

Wolfgang Ndélter 


HOLLAND 


Seldom have so many artists appeared with the Netherlands Opera as in 


this season. Some of them were no doubt intended as try-outs, with a view to 
contracts under the new management next season, when Evert Cornelis will be 
general manager, assisted by Frans Vroons (artistic director), and Mr Den 
Daas who will be in charge of the administration. A surprising number of the 
guests were Americans. Lucille Udovick sang a really magnificent Aida — 
practically the first time we heard this role in the grand Italian style since the 
days of Cigna. This was a particularly happy revival of the work under Ennio 
Gerelli, with Anny Delorie an Amneris who had greatly gained in style and 
allure during her stay in Frankfurt. Randolph Symonette was a big-voiced 
Amonasro, while Guus Hoekman surprised as Ramfis with some finely spun 
soft tones. Johan van der Zalm still persists in singing his uneven Radamés, 
which taxes his voice beyond its limits. 

As Mimi we heard Arlene Slater-Stone and Edith Martelli, both excellent 
vocally, with the latter the better actress, Friedl Teller sang and acted a 
Musetta that surpassed Ratti’s in vivaciousness. The final novelties of the 
season were L’Italiana in Algeri and Orfeo, both odd choices. Everybody 
remembered the Holland Festival Giulini-Zeffirelli Italiana, and it seemed 
deliberate foolishness to do the work with local resources so soon afterwards— 
especially as it was conducted rather sluggishly by Alfred Eichmann (hardly 
the right choice for Rossini) and staged rather feebly by Frans Boerlage. 
There was trouble over the role of Mustafa. First, Hoekman dropped out 
during the rehearsals, Then Jos Burcksen offered to do the part. He is a fine 
buffo, but a baritone one, vocally miscast in this basso profundo role, and so 
he fell second victim during the rehearsals. With only two weeks to go, a 
frantic search for a Mustafa was made, with all the obvious people, like 
Montarsolo and Petri, already engaged. In the nick of time Carlo Cava was 
found, and proved to be even better than Petri had been. In fact both he and 
Paolo Gorin, who sang a capital Taddeo, were the only two who kept the 
performance going. Babbini was a rather white-voiced Lindoro, and Cora 
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A scene from Hans Hartleb’s production of ‘Orfeo’ at the Nederlandsche 
Opera, Amsterdam. Annie Delorie in the title role 


Canne-Meijer such a small-scale Isabella that one could not believe in her 
(or hear her). 

With Orfeo there was conductor-trouble. Finally Josef Rosenstock came 
over for it, and did a good routine job, The production of Hartleb had its 
points, but I must protest against the cutting of the Overture. In the last 
scenes, practically all the ballets were cut. This one regretted less, as there was 
quite enough dancing (if it could be called that) in the prévious scenes, all of 
it regrettable, Annie Delorie was a fine, rather bright-voiced Orfeo, Erna 
Spoorenberg a vocally resplendent Euridice. Delorie had a motor accident, and 
after having sung through the whole performance, found she was suffering 
from concussion, and so had to relinquish the role for the time being, Maria 
von Ilosvay took over, singing in German, and scoring a decided success in 
The Hague. Leo Riemens 


ITALY 

Milan. May opened at the Scala with a revival of Pizzetti’s successful 
’Assassinio nella Cattedrale. All the artists returned to their original roles with 
the exception of Leyla Gencer, who was replaced by Gianna Maritati. Once 
again the audience’s full approval was given to composer, conductor, 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, and singers, Gabriella Carturan, Mario Ortica, Dino 
Dondi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Rinaldo Pellizzoni, .Enrico Campi, Silvio 
Maionica, Marco Stefanoni, Zaccaria, Cassinelli, Puglisi, Bertocci, as well as 
to the already-mentioned Maritati, 

Next came the Vienna Staatsoper’s Tristan und Isolde produced and con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan — a stylishly managed production, even if not 
exceptionally well balanced. In fact the Isolde, Birgit Nilsson, could find no 
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one among the other performers who could appear beside her with equal 
authority and artistry, so that she acted a little too much alone, drawing the 
interest of the whole work almost entirely upon herself. However, good 
performances were given by Wolfgang Windgassen, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Hans 
Hotter, and Gustav Neidlinger, with Claude Heater, Murray Dickie, Anton 
Dermota and Constantino Ego in small roles. The direction of the complete 
work appeared to us a little too much restricted especially if compared with 
the memory of other more passionate interpretations, those for example, made 
famous at that same Scala by Victor de Sabata. 

The Verdi of // Trovatore succeeded Wagner, but in a performance which 
left the audience somewhat dissatisfied, not only because of vocal shortcomings, 
but also because of a lack of interpretative richness, Margherita Roberti 

_ (Leonora), Giulietta Simionato (Azucena), Ettore Bastianini (Conte di Luna), 
Franco Corelli (Manrico), Zaccaria, Ricciardi, Forti and Mercuriali performed 
their roles well without attempting to obtain anything more than what was 
literally written in the score. The conducting of Antonino Votto seemed rather 
academic, and he took it upon himself to reprove the audience for some 
restlessness. 

The month ended with a revival of the fervid Francesca da Rimini of 
Riccardo Zandonai under Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who conducted it with a 
vehemence perhaps even greater than the composer intended. Mario del 
Monaco (Paolo), Magda Olivero (Francesca), Giangiacomo Guelfi (Giovanni 
lo Sciancato) and Piero di Palma (Malatestino) supported the conductor’s 
intentions to the best of their ability, even if we cannot maintain that the role 
of Paolo, so lyrically fervent and subtle, is best suited to the quality of the 
vocal powers of Del Monaco. 

The Piccola Scala gave Mozart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Serail in the original 
German, as produced at the Salzburg Festival in 1957. Intentions were 
laudable; but, perhaps, the choice of the work was not happy. This was not, 
in fact, the best work produced at the Salzburg Festival. However, the 
performance under the conductor Bernhard Conz was praiseworthy and the 
interpretation of the whole cast sound: Erika K6th, Rita Streich, Anton 
Dermota, Murray Dickie and Karl Béhme. However, neither the performance 
nor the production was of the type to serve as a model of modern interpreta- 
tion in the Mozartian theatre which is just what the Scala audiences expected 
of a production imported directly from Salzburg. 

Milan. Making a last minute change, the Scala finished its season not 
with Les Troyens, as announced, but with a new production of Iphigenia in 
Aulis. It was given a dignified performance by Giulietta Siomionato (Iphigenia), 
Boris Christoff (Agamemnon), Adriana Lazzarini (Clytemnestra), Pier Miranda 
Ferraro (Achilles) and Nicola Zaccaria (Calchas), with Bernhard Conz con- 
ducting. One must, however, summon the courage to suggest that in this work 
the composer, carried away by the demands of his subject (in however noble 
an intention of adding dignity to the drama), succeeded in making it distinctly 
wearisome by limiting it to a mock classical world that removes all vigour 
from the tragedy. On the other hand, one must also recognise that modern 
singers are incapable of recreating the spirit that alone can give the piece 
some semblance of life. The conductor lacked the necessary incisiveness, while 
the singers competed in demonstrating their incapacity to manage Gluck 
recitative. Of course, in the matter of sheer singing Simionato and Christoff 
were entirely successful; Lazzarini was less certain, and Ferraro was quite 
unsatisfactory—he was in poor health but also stylistically and vocally unsuited 
to the role. Margherita Wallmann’s production, purposely static, inspired by 
Greek friezes, was the most pleasing and successful part of the performance. 

The Piccola Scala has just finished its short season with a new production 
of Rossini’s La Pietra del Paragone. Unquestionably of much interest, this is 
by no means the masterpiece it is sometimes claimed to be. We have here a 
Rossini who has not yet found the rhythmic verve that was to become the 
delight of his music. The piece could with advantage be cut in half; the second 
act is almost entirely pleonastic. It is, to be sure, written with ease and 
mastery, but at every step one senses that Rossini has not reached the threshold 
of maturity, that his own style of opera is not yet born. Nino Sanzogno did 
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Piccagliani 
Above, a scene from Act 3 of Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’ at 
La Scala, Milan; below, Act 1, scene 3 of Rossini’s ‘La Pietra 
del Paragone’ at La Piccola Scala 


his best to conceal the weaknesses of the score, mostly with great success. 
Acting and singing with an enthusiasm the work needs were Eugenia Ratti 
(Fulvia), Silvana Zanolli (Aspasia), Fiorenza Cossotto (Clarice), Alvinio 
Misciano (Giocondo), Ivo Vincd (Asdrubale), Giulio Fioravanti (Pacuvio), 


Renato Capecchi (Macrobio) and Franco Calabrese (Fabrisio). 
Claudio Sartori 
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SWITZERLAND 


Zurich June Festival. A rather weak company, under the direction of 
Christian Vécking, interpreted Frank Martin’s Der Sturm, that strange work 
created in Vienna in 1956, which its author does not call an opera. According 
to Martin, it is an execution (somewhat abridged) of Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
entrusted to theatre singers. The public gave a rather reserved welcome to this 
work, carefully directed by Hans Zimmerman, with scenery by R6thlisberger. 
Then it was the turn of the Stadtische Oper of Berlin to present Cosi fan tutte, 
under the musical direction of Artur Rother, staged by Carl Ebert (Elisabeth 
Griimmer, Sieglinde Wagner, Lisa Otto, Ernst Hafliger, Herbert Brauer, Josef 
Greindl). Lucia di Lammermoor, conducted by Nello Santi, produced by Ettore 
Cella, and designed by Max R6thlisberger, was sung by Mario Zanasi, Lorenzo 
Sabatucci, Franz Lechleitner and Amelia Benvenuti, Finally, a full-length 
performance of the Ring, conducted by Robert-F. Denzler, with Tomislav 
Neralic (Wotan), Elsa Cavelti (Fricka), Lechleitner (Siegmund), Bernd 
Aldenhoff (Siegfried), Birgit Nilsson (Briinnhilde, Sieglinde), Astrid Varnay 
(Briinnhilde in Walkure) gave a chance to the director Hans Krahl to present 
his personal staging of the work — which owes nothing to Wieland Wagner. 

Marcel Sénéchaud 





Obituary 

Salvatore Salvati, tenor, died at Olden, near Basle, on April 8. He was 
74. He made his début at Caserta in 1908 as Almaviva in J] Barbiere and 
speedily established himself as one of the leading lyric tenors in Italy. He 
sang in South America and Switzerland, and was much admired in Bellini, 
Donizetti and Rossini roles. He retired from the stage in the 1930s and 
devoted himself first to concert work, and later to teaching at the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg, and at the Basle Conservatory. 


Ferninand Frantz, leading bass-baritone of the Munich Opera, died 
suddenly in Munich on May 26. He was 53. He was born in Cassel where 
he made his début as Ortel in Meistersinger in 1927. He sang at Gé6rlitz, 
Halle, and Chemnitz before joining the Hamburg Opera 1937-43, and the 
Munich Opera from 1943 until his death. From 1946-9 he sang regularly in 
Vienna, and from 1949-51 he was at the Metropolitan, New York. London 
heard him with the Munich Opera in 1953 as Jupiter, in the first performances 
in England of Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae, and the following year he sang 
Wotan in the new production of the Ring. Visitors to the Munich Festival 
will remember his Hans Sachs, probably his finest role, with great pleasure. 
He was married to the soprano Helena Braun. 


Pietro Canonica, Italian sculptor and opera composer, died in Rome on 
June 8. Among his operas were La Sposa di Corinto and Medea. 


Pietro Vecchi, baritone, died in Milan on June 11. He was 61. He was 
well-known for his interpretation of Figaro (Rossini), His wife was the 
soprano Gemma Landi. 


Rina Giachetti, famous soprano of the years before the first war, died 
recently at Stabia. She was 79. She was born in Milan and made her début 
as Micaéla in 1899. She made her Covent Garden début in the autumn season 
of 1904 as Manon Lescaut, and was also heard that year as Tosca, Santuzza, 
Marguerite, Desdemona, and Adriana Lecouvreur in that opera’s English 
premiére. She returned the following autumn and sang eleven Cio-Cio-Sans, 
and was also heard as Margherita and Elena in Mefistofele. Her success led 
to an engagement for the Grand Season of 1906 when she sang Aida and 
Tosca. She returned to London that same autumn to create Fedora for Covent 
Garden, and the following year, to sing the leading soprano role in Franchetti’s 
Germania. She continued to sing until 1910, when she married and retired 
from the stage. Her sister Ada was no less famous a singer. 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


French 

Le Roi s’amuse: Ballet Music; Zémire et Azore (Grétry): Ballet Music; 
Faust: Ballet Music; Cendrillon (Massenet): Valse; Roma Suite (Bizet): 
Carnaval (Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir Thomas Beecham). HMV ALP 
1656. This mixed bag of ‘lollipops’ is wholly delectable. Beecham has always 
liked French opera, and he conducted Faust complete with ballet on more 
than one occasion. The Grétry ballet music includes the famous ‘Air de 
ballet’ that Sir Thomas often adds as encore in the concert halli—here we 
have a nostalgic memory of the Bath Festival performances in 1955. The 
other items, like the two mentioned, are beautifully played. Roméo et Juliette: 
Ah! Léve-toi soleil (Libero de Luca. RIAS Orchestra. Christoph von 
Dohnanyi); Faust: Avant de quitter ces lieux; Le veau d’or; Vous qui faites 
VYendormie (Eberhard Wiichter, Kim Borg. Munich Philharmonic, Bavarian 
Radio Chorus. Ferdinand Leitner). Deutsche Grammophon EPL 30339. The 
best of these four items is Valentine’s aria beautifully sung with much feel- 
ing by the excellent Wiechter. Kim Borg has a fine voice, but his Devil lacks 
much subtlety. Libero de Luca’s attempt at the Roméo aria is not unsuccessful, 
but there is little magic in his singing. 


German 
DIE WALKUERE (Wagner—Act 1), with Kirsten Flagstad (Sieglinde), Set 
Svanholm (Siegmund), Arnold van Mill (Hunding). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Hans Knappertsbusch. Side 4 Giéitterdiimmerung: Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey and Funeral March. DECCA LXT 5429-30 (monaural) and 
SXL 2074-5 (stereophonic). 

Sieglinde was the role of Flagstad’s Metropolitan début in 1935 which 
sky-rocketed her to fame. She sang the part only once in London, in the 
summer of 1951 with Svanholm, as here, the Siegmund, and Varnay as 
Briinnhilde. Hers is a warm and womanly Sieglinde, not as endearing, if that 
is the adjective to use in this connection, as Lehmann’s, but one which for 
beauty and amplitude of voice would be difficult to surpass. Svanholm never 
has had a beautiful voice, and the certain asperity of tone that is always 
present in his performance is all too clearly heard here: In the long narration 
to Hunding and Sieglinde and the ‘Ein Schwert verhiess mir der Vater’ 
passage, he is excellent; it is as the lover, especially in “Winterstiirme’ that 
one misses the warmth and beauty of tone. Arnold van Mill has a beautiful 
bass voice, not black enough for the part though—he sounds too much like 
a Sarastro. Hans Knappertsbusch’s reading is rather measured, one misses 
the lyricism, though the climax of the act is wonderfully built up to and 
realised. Unlike Act 3 of this opera and Rheingold, there is little opportunity 
for stereophonic effects, but the quality of sound and spaciousness is, as ex- 
pected, excellent. The two G6tterdadmmerung excerpts are not the best ex- 
amples of Knappertsbusch’s Wagner—at least that is what one felt immedi- 
ately after hearing Toscanini’s accounts of these passages. 


Italian 

La Gioconda: Cielo e mar; Stella del Marinar; E un anatema ... amo 
come il fulgor; Suicidio! (Anita Cerquetti, Giulietta Simionato, Mario del 
Monaco. Orchestra of Florence May Festival. Gianandrea Gavazzeni) Decca 
CEP 584. Other than the loud and vulgar performance of ‘Cielo e mar’ by 
Del Monaco, this is a 45 well-worth buying. Cerquetti and Simionato sing the 
music of Gioconda and Laura with generous tone and good style. Nabucco: 
Va Pensiero; I Lombardi: Act 2 trio—Qui, posa il fianco; Otello: Act 3 
Rigoletto: Act 3 (or 4) (with Zinka Milanov, Nan Merriman, Jan Peerce, 
Leonard Warren, Nicola Moscona). Hymn of the Nations; Vespri Siciliani: 
Overture; La Forza del Destino: Overture; Luisa Miller: Overture; and 
Quando Ie sere al placido; with Vivian della Chiesa, Jan Peerce, Nicola 
Moscona. NBC Symphony Orchestra. Westminster Choir. Toscanini. RCA RB. 
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16139-40. Re-issue of the Verdi and Toscanini items previously available on 
HMV ALP 1452-3. The couplings are different, the overtures and 
Luisa Miller now lacking the last act of Rigoletto. I refer readers to the 
review in the June 1957 opERA and repeat that never before or since has one 
heard a final act of Rigoletto like this. 


Recitals 
TERESA BERGANZA. Ii Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa & Contro 
un cor; L’Italiana in Algeri: Cruda sorte! Amor tiranno!, Per lui che adoro, 
& Pensa alla patria; Stabat Mater: Fac ut portem; Semiramide: Bel raggio 
lusinghier; La Cenerentola: Nacqui all’affanno ... Non pitt mesta. London 
Symphony Orchestra. Alexander Gibson. DECCA LXT 5514 & SXL 2132. 
Without any doubt Berganza possesses one of the most beautiful vocal 
organs of the day, and one with a most individual timbre, the sound of which 
is unmistakable. There is something dusky and sultry about the sounds she 
makes—a sensuous voice without any shadow of doubt. Her Rossini singing 
is technically excellent, and the tone is far more evenly produced than by 
Simionato. Good though her performances are, it is a pity that she does not 
characterize her roles here more vividly, nor colour her voice more subtly. 
I am sure however that on the stage she would. One anticipates with great 
pleasure her Glyndebourne Cenerentola, and next year her Covent Garden 
Rosina. 


MARIO DEL MONACO. Un Ballo in Maschera: Forse le soglia attinse . . . 
Ma se m’é forza perderti; Fedora: Amor ti vieta; Giulietta e Romeo (Zan- 
donai): Giulietta son io; Madama Butterfly: Addio, fiorito assl; Le Cid: Ah! 
tout est bien fini . . . O souverain! o juge! o pére!; Carmen: La fleur que tu 
m/avais jetée; Ernani: Mercé, diletti amici . . . Come rugiada al céspite .. . 
O tu che Palma adora; L’Africaine: O Paradiso; La Wally: M’hai salvato . . . 
Oh, come furon Lunghi; Quando a Solden; Lucia di Lammermoor: Tombe 
degli’ avi miei . . . Fra poco a me ricoverd; Tu che a Dio spiegasti Fali. 
New Symphony Orchestra of London. Alberto Erede. DECCA SLX 2122. 

This is a mixed bag. The Ernani, which opens with the same words as 
does Elena’s Bolero in Vespri Siciliani, is sung with terrific thrust and makes 
exciting hearing; and Del Monaco’s voice seems ideally suited to Zandonai’s 
Romeo. The Catalani excerpts are also well worth having. But I cannot find 
much to praise in the tenor’s inelegant and loud singing of the Ballo, Fedora 
and Lucia extracts. In the theatre, perhaps the personality would compensate 
for the lapses of taste—perhaps on the stage he forgets about microphones 
and loud noises. 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO. Andrea Chénier: Un di, all’azzuro spazio and 
Come un bel di di maggio; Tosca: Recondita armonia and E lucevan le 
stelle; Turandot: Non piangere Li) and Nessun dorma; Werther: Pourquoi 
reveiller?; Manon: Enfermant les yeux; Carmen: La fleur que tu m’avais 
jetée; Faust: Salut! Demeure chaste et pure; Les Pécheurs de Perles: De mon 
amie. Tonhalle Orchestra, Zurich. Franco Patané. DECCA SXL 2111. 

This gave me more pleasure than the recital reviewed immediately above, 
for despite some loud singing, some queer French and one or two lapses from 
taste, I have not heard Di Stefano in such good voice for a long time. He 
displays some of the former beauty of tone and velvety quality of his early 
78s, which many of us thought he had lost. I'm not too sure how much he 
or the engineers are responsible for some effective diminuendos though. The 
stereophonic disc is in general well engineered however. 


BIRGIT NILSSON. Fidelio: Abscheulicher; Ah, Perfido! Oberon: Ozean du 

Ungeheuer! Der Freischiitz: Leise, leise; Don Giovanni: Or sai chi lonore. 

ae Orchestra. Heinz Wallberg. COLUMBIA 33(CX 1629 and 
X 2284. 

What a superb display of singing is here. This is easily the best thing 
Miss Nilsson has so far done on disc, and gives ample proof why during the 
last two or three years she has become one of the most sought after sopranos 
in the world. The voice is warmer than in the past, and her attention to 
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detail and words far more in evidence than previously. It goes without say- 
ing that A’s and B flats hold no terrors for her. The Fidelio is fabulous in 
every respect, the Oberon, the best since Flagstad, and Donna Anna’s 
Vengeance aria reminiscent of Leider’s version. Not to be missed at any cost. 


LEONIE RYSANEK. Forza del Destino: Pace, pace mio Dio; Tosca: Vissi 
@arte; Aida: Ritorna vincitor and O patria mia; Andrea Chénier: La mamma 
morta; Turandot: In questa reggia; Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete; 
Otello; Canzone del Salce and Ave Maria. Orchestra conducted by Arturo 
Basile. RCA RB 16148. 

Just as Rysanek’s Tosca at Covent Garden was disappointing, so is this 
recital of Italian arias, As a Strauss singer and in certain Wagner roles. Miss 
Rysanek has few equals today, but her desire to become known as an Italian 
specialist I cannot understand. Nor can I believe that her recent successes at 
the Metropolitan were as real as has been made out. A lot of the singing 
here is lethargic, though there is no denying the beauty of voice. Possibly the 
Chénier and Aida are the best items, but all sound unidiomatic and lack 
veracity. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND. Lucia di Lammermoor: Regnava nel silenzio & The 
Mad Scene; Ernani: Ernani, Ernani, involami; I Vespri Siciliani: Merce, 
diletti amiche; Linda di Chamounix: O luce di quest’anima. Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra. Nello Santi. DECCA LXT 5531 & SXL 2159, 

At last, at last, after much persuading and pleading on our part Decca 
have taken the plunge. And I am sure they will not regret it. In Joan Suther- 
land we have a really great singer. Her triumphs as Lucia and Rodelinda are 
still fresh in our memories, and now I am certain that in whatever part of the 
world this disc is heard, she will make new conquests. In her Oiseau Lyre 
records the particular individual timbre of Miss Sutherland’s voice has never 
been successfully captured. Here there is no mistaking who the singer is. The 
voice is in excellent shape, fresh and pure, but also full, and capable of those 
overtones and dramatic colourings that so surprised and delighted us in Lucia. 
The two excerpts from this opera here recorded will serve as a lasting 
souvenir of last February—the cadenzas and the section with the flute are 
really fabulous. But my favourite is the Ernani, which I do not think I have 
ever heard sung with such ease and fluency. My only criticism is that the 
orchestra is inclined to be too loud; but the quality of the recording is 
excellent. An historic disc and one hopes the first of many by this outstanding 
Australian soprano. 


Historical Reissue 

DAME NELLIE MELBA,. A CENTENARY SOUVENIR, La Traviata: Ah 
fors *é lui . . . Sempre libera; Rigoletto: Caro nome; Lucia di Lammermoor; 
Mad Scene; Hamlet: Mad Scene; Roméo et Juliette: Valse; Faust: Jewel Song; 
La Bohéme: Mi chiamano Mimi—Soave Fanciulla (with Caruso)—Addio di 
Mimi; Si mes vers (Hahn). OLYMPUS ORL 208. 

Following the highly successful 45s, reviewed in March and July, Olympus 
have now released their first 33 l.p., a centenary tribute to Melba, consisting 
of recordings made between 1904 and 1907. One is particularly glad that the 
Hamlet Mad scene here recorded is the earlier version, and not the unfortu- 
nate 1910 effort which appeared on the ‘Fifty Years of Great Operatic 
Singing’, in which she squawked like a hen, and gave many people the wrong 
impression! Here she is at her very best, and one can understand why she 
scored such a success as Ophélie in Brussels, Paris and London. It is most 
interesting to compare her Lucia Mad scene with Miss Sutherland’s reviewed 
above, not least for the shift in emphasis from the rather cool approach of 
the singers of the bel-canto period, to the more dramatic approach of our 
day. The other items are all well-known Melba war-horses. I can admire the 
singing and technique but I can never be excited by the singer, whom I have 
always found remote. This is however a purely personal reaction, and I know 
that many other people feel quite differently. The transfers and general quality 
of the sound have been excellently realized, and are very good. 
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David Sim 
Callas as Medea 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Medea (June 17 and 27) 


What should have been an operatic event of world-wide importance, 
comparable perhaps to last year’s Don Carlos, unfortunately proved to 
be rather less than that—though as far as the protagonist was concerned, 
we were treated to a memorable performance vocally and dramatically. 
Although Medea may not be musically of the front rank, it is a near 
masterpiece of the second rank, and contains, especially in the last act 
where Cherubini is more concise and dramatic, some remarkable pages. 
Repeated hearings add to one’s respect for the opera ; and two perform- 
ances in the theatre, a broadcast, and numerous playings of the complete 
recording have certainly increased my admiration for the piece. 

What was the chief reason for the work making less than its antici- 
pated impact then? Chiefly I would suggest the musical direction of 
Nicola Rescigno. But because Callas recreates a part in her own 
highly personal terms of singing and acting, unique in our day, she 
needs a conductor who can approach her in grandeur and style. We know 
from the recording that the introductions to each of the three acts and 
the great choral scenes do not have to sound as limp and as flabby as 
they did at Covent Garden. In addition both chorus and orchestra were 
approaching the end of an extremely heavy season, and they too needed 
inspired direction to bring the best out of them. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that Callas’s ‘classical tragedy’ 
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approach to the title role was too great for the music—had the music 
been realized in equally grand terms I doubt whether one would have 
felt that. Or is this kind of reasoning perhaps something peculiar to our 
own time? I ask this question after having read several of the critiques 
that were penned in June 1865 following the opera’s English premiére at 
Her Majesty’s with Tietjens in the title role, and conducted by Arditi. 
For if Tietjens was the equivalent of a Callas, Arditi according to all 
accounts, was hardly more than a very good accompanist—he certainly 
was no Costa. Yet we read: ‘Thirty or forty years ago we had Pasta, the 
Siddons of the lyric stage. She is gone, but is succeeded by one to whom 
the same epithet is equally due. Tietjens in this character as in others, 
stands alone and unrivalled. This illustrious tragedian is the Melpomene 
of the time ; and, should a greater star appear on the horizon, it must be 
one that has not yet risen. The.acting of Tietjens on Thursday we 
cannot attempt to describe. All that the highest genius can do in embody- 
ing the wonderful conception of the Grecian poet has been done by this 
incomparable performer. Passing through every phase of passion—from 
melting tenderness to fierce and vindictive fury—she electrified her 
audience and roused them to the utmost enthusiasm. In witnessing a great 
dramatic performance on the musical stage, we are apt, while carried 
away by the flood of sympathetic feeling to overlook its vocal portion. 
Engrossed by the pity or terror excited by the scene, we forgot that 
Tietjens was singing, even at the moment when she was displaying the 
greatest wonders of her art. From the lips of a truly great singer melody 


Medea and Neris look on, while Jason and Glauce celebrate their 
wedding. A scene from Act 2 of ‘Medea’ 


Houston Kogers 
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David Sim 


Neris (Fiorenza Cossotto) attempts to comfort Medea (Callas) in Act 2 


becomes a language, of all languages the most eloquent ; and it is in the 
moments when we are most under its spell that we become unconscious 
of its very existence.’ 

I crave our readers’ indulgence for having reproduced the whole of 
this notice, but I think it does three things. It shows that in the 1860s the 
singing and acting of Tietjens alone was enough to satisfy the Victorian 
operatic audience—today we want what Callas gives us, plus something 
more from the conductor and orchestra. It shows that then, as now, when 
a great singing-actress appears, we cannot begin to separate the vocal 
and dramatic parts of their performance; they are interwoven and 
dependent one on the other. And thirdly, it says almost exactly what 
many of us felt about the Callas portrayal of Medea. 

Of course there must have been in Tietjens’s performance, as in 
Callas’s, a hundred subtle small details of voice, face and gesture, that 
only repeated attendance at her performances would reveal. Such 
moments as the emphasis on the last word in the phrase ‘Perché Giasone 
é mio!’, during her first colloquy with Creon; the seductive tone 
employed in ‘Ricordi il giorno tu, la prima volta quando m’hai veduta?’, 
in her first pleading with Jason ; the look of hatred and triumph on her 
face as Jason concedes her request to see the children, changing to a 
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David Sim 
Medea (Callas) appeals to Creon (Nicola Zaccaria) to grant her just one 
more day in Corinth 


smile of gratitude as Jason turns his face to her; the limp extended 
hand, as she leans on Neris, stiffening and speaking volumes as Creon 
grants her that one fateful extra day; the way the hands clawed at the 
stomach when her maternal emotions momentarily gain the upper hand ; 
and the whole of that last great act, where she grovels, storms, rages, 
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Dominic and Houston Rogers 
Above, the Prayer in Act 1, before Medea’s first entrance. Centre, Joan 
Carlyle as -Glauce,- Zaccaria as Creon, Jon Vickers as Jason; below, 
Jason and the chorus demand the death of Medea after the murder of 
Glauce in Act 3 


and has to tackle some of the most fiendishly difficult and exacting vocal 
music ever written. 

I said above that in a performance such as this one should not 
divorce voice from acting; but as there are some people who want to 
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MEDEA 


Opera in three acts by Luigi Cherubini; text by Francois Benoit Hoffmann; recit- 
atives by Franz Lachner; Italian translation by Carlo Zangarini. New production 
at the | a Opera House, Covent Garden, on June 17, 1959. Producer Alexis 
and costumes by John Tsarouchis; lighting by William Bundy. 

Meneghini Callas 

Fiorenza Cossotto 

Joan Carlyle 

... Jon Vickers 

Creon Nicola Zaccaria 
Captain of the Guard David Allen 
Ist and 2nd Maidservants Mary Wells and Elisabeth Rust 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA CHORUS 
Chorus Master: Douglas Robinson 
THE COVENT GARDEN ORCHESTRA 
Leader: Charlies Taylor 
Conductor: Nicola Rescigno 











know how she sang, let me say that her voice was in better shape than 
last summer, that on the first night she obviously was trying not to make 
any ugly sounds at all; that her soft singing was often extremely beauti- 
ful; that her singing of the Gluck-Mozart like final scene was exciting 
and electrifying. The penultimate performance on June 27 found her in 
even better voice. 


Jon Vickers sang Jason with ringing tone and made a rugged hero. 
Fiorenza Cossotto as Neris revealed a beautiful and large mezzo, 
reminiscent of the pre-war Stignani. She sang her big aria with almost 
too generous a tone. Nicola Zaccaria was not really at his best—he has 
sounded better both as Oroveso and the Count in Sonnambula. Joan 
Carlyle’s Glauce was well enough sung, but she failed to arouse our 
sympathies for the situation in which she found herself. 


Other than the embarrassing Grecian movements of the chorus in 
the opening scene (one heard one of the stage managers yelling numbers 
1 to 50(?) at them throughout poor Miss Carlyle’s aria), the production 
looked impressive. But it really was Callas’s evening. . H.D.R. 


Scala Theatre. The Borderline (Mellers, premiére) (June 4) 

Wilfrid Mellers is not one of our best-known composers, and though 
he has, I believe, written five operas, none of them before The Borderline 
reached the stage. (I remember a reading of excerpts from The Tragicall 
History of Christopher Marlowe some years ago.) Mellers lacks the sheer 
flair for composing melodies that speak at once to the audience. There is 
a characteristic mildness and moderation about his music, even when its 
accent would be violent. But a small flame of inspiration burns in him, 
and behind each of his works there is an ‘idea’ that seeks expression. 
Everything he writes, whether in prose or in music, results from a search- 
ing, alert and interesting mind. He may never appeal to the wide public. 
The Borderline seemed to attract mainly a connoisseur audience. But in 
Germany an opera so good as this would surely have found ready 
acceptance in the local state theatre: here, a special company, Opera 
Performers, had to band together to mount it. (The presence in the first- 
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night audience of Egon Wellesz and Alan Bush, composers whose operas 
have been staged in Germany, not here, underlined the fact that British 
operatic premiéres must of necessity be few.) 


The ‘borderline’ is that between childhood and adulthood. The plot 
is simple: a pair of young lovers, on the threshhold of growing up, are 
suddenly made aware of what can lie before them by two village 
tragedies—a broken marriage, and the impending victory of crooked 
commercialism over honest toil (concretely, a smallholder is about to be 
dispossessed). Jenny and Bobby, the lovers, are still children enough to 
join with all the village children in simple plots to mend the marriage, 
and to foil greedy Farmer Makepile. The Borderline is a long ballad 
opera. There is a stylized pantomime framework, with spoken dialogue 
in rhyming couplets and stock stage ‘humours’ (the gossips, the Mum- 
merset smallholder, bumbailiffs, and a contemporary ‘humour’ in the 
village Ted). The score is thoroughly eclectic, with children’s singing 
games and rhymes (‘Eaper Weeper, crossing sweeper,/Had a wife and 
couldn’t keep her’, etc.), Orffian ostinatos, Weill songs, and several lyrical 
passages (these perhaps the least effective) which lie somewhere between 
the Vaughan Williams and the Rubbra country. But in a strange way 
this variegated score holds together: through both words and music 
there shines a steady belief in innocence, a sincerity and conviction. The 
craftsmanship is sometimes uncertain, not always dramatic. If Mr Mellers 
could have seen his other operas staged, I feel sure he could have 
improved this one. The scoring, for six instruments, piano and percussion, 
is at once a little drab in tone, and a little too intricate for the lyrical 
songs: chamber ensembles, if written with the least elaboration, are ever 
apt to cover a vocal line. 


Since the history of criticism is filled with acute analyses of dramatic 
weakness in new operas (Barbiere and Butterfly among them), very 
diffidently I suggest that some of the songs have a verse too many, and 
that the librettist, David Holbrook, opens at too leisurely a pace, and 
delays the entrance of important characters too long. One wanted more 
of such musico-dramatic effects as the play funeral, or Bobby’s arrival 
during the play marriage, singing ‘Black is the colour of my true love’s 
hair’ from the distance. But the naivety, the simplicity of construction, 
not at all economical or ‘clever’, are perhaps an essential part of The 
Borderline. I shall not easily forget the opera. It holds passage after 
passage filled with a rare freshness, tenderness and beauty, and this 
impression remains while specific criticisms seem unimportant. Mellers 
seems to have got hold of something precious. At the close one remem- 
bered those key-lines from- The Midsummer Marriage: 


We are the laughing children, 
Free, fresh, fine. 
This is the world as it ought to be. 


Edna Graham’s singing is always marked by character and sincerity, 
and she made an admirable Jenny. Thomas Gambold, as Bobby, sang 
not very strongly, but pleasingly, and also caught the needed note of 
likable innocence and enthusiasm making its first contact with the adult 
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world. The many ‘humours’ in a large cast were ripely portrayed. 
Andrew Gold was a lively Ted, and Master Marcus Norman, well 
remembered from Noyes Fludde, confidently led the excellent Children’s 
Opera Group. Eric Salmon produced, Michael Pilkington conducted. A.P. 


Covent Garden. Samson (June 8) 


This was the opening of the Purcell-Handel Festival, and a very 
serious and oratorio-like audience forgathered for the occasion at Covent 
Garden, bent more on celebrating the event, than enjoying the perform- 
ance. Thus a cloud hung over the evening’s proceedings, which was not 
even dispelled by Joan Sutherland’s performance of ‘Let the Bright 
Seraphim’ towards the end of the opera. At all previous performances 
this had elicited a long burst of applause—on this occasion not a hand 
was raised ! 

Jon Vickers had deepened his performance of the title role, and 
gave an extremely moving interpretation of the blind warrior. His 
diction was exemplary, and his singing generally first rate—though he 
employed so soft a mezza-voce for ‘Thus when the sun’, that he must 
have been inaudible in many parts of the house. Joan Carlyle’s Dalila 
was too sweet and sugary, though she looked lovely enough. Lauris Elms 
made an appealing Micah, but neither David Kelly nor Joseph Rouleau 
seemed particularly happy as Harapha or Manoah. Raymond Leppard 
conducted in an academic rather than a theatrical manner. H.D.R. 


The Rookery, Streatham Common. Cosi fan tutte (Chelham Opera Group) 
(June 11) 

This year the L.C.C. stipulated that the open-air opera performances 
should be of well-known works, as they felt that many of the chamber 
operas popular with small opera groups are not box-office attractions 
with park visitors. The charming grass theatre at this, surely the most 
attractive of all London’s parks, was not full but the audience of young 
and middle-aged punctuated the recitatives with uninhibited laughter and 
listened to the arias in absorbed silence. David Peacock’s production 
emphasised the comic element and in this he was helped by Pauline 
Tinsley, a wonderful Despina, whose every word was clearly heard in 
spite of her inspired mimicry. The rest of this small professional group 
was made up of John Ford (Ferrando), Sydney Snape (Guglielmo), 
Howard Allport (Don Alfonso), Esther Darlington (Fiordiligi) and Helen 
Anderson (Dorabella). The group designed their own charming costumes 
and a special word of praise must be reserved for the intelligent 
unobtrusive piano accompaniment of Christopher Shaw. The singing was 
generally of a high standard and if the audience did not have many 
tunes to whistle on the way home, there can have been few present who 
did not leave with a general feeling of satisfaction. 

William Marshall 


Covent Garden. Madama Butterfly (June 18) 


When Sena Jurinac made her first Covent Garden appearances in 
this opera earlier in the season many of us were rather disappointed in 
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her interpretation; and although her vocal performances are always 
listened to with pleasure, we did not, quite frankly, anticipate much more 
than before on this occasion. Fortunately we were wrong. Miss Jurinac 
has completely rethought her Butterfly, and together with the excellent 
Mr Kempe in the pit, proceeded to give us a performance of Butterfly 
that certainly has not been equalled in this country since the war. Vocally 
and dramatically this was an evening just as exciting in its way as had 
been the previous night’s Medea. 


Where we had remained dry-eyed last January, there were now 
tears; where we had missed tenderness, innocence and pathos, we now 
witnessed and experienced these in abundance. Coolness was replaced by 
passion, reason by complete abandon. And in addition Miss Jurinac was 
in glorious voice, producing a stream of golden tone and singing with a 
smooth vocal line. This was the Jurinac we knew of old. 


Sharing the evening’s honours with her were Kempe and the Covent 
Garden orchestra. True the first act was a bit shaky, but from the 
beginning of ‘Un bel di’ to the fall of the curtain, the playing was 
uniformly excellent, and the conductor at his most inspired. 


Charles Craig (Pinkerton), Josephine Veasey (Suzuki), and Jess 
Walters (Sharpless) were all affected by the protagonist and conductor, 
and thus were all that much better than previously. All in all one of this 
season’s most memorable evenings. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells (Handel Opera Society). Semele (June 23) 


After he had composed Samson and Messiah, Handel turned to a 
libretto which Congreve had written and John Eccles set to music at the 
beginning of the century. That Semele, for reasons unknown, never 
reached the stage; but Handel’s was done at Covent Garden ‘after the 
Manner of an Oratorio’ six times in 1744. Its fate was to be forgotten ; 
to be revived much later in bowdlerized choral-society form; staged by 
Cambridge in 1925; and then at Sadler’s Wells, be revealed as one of 
the finest of English operas. Semele hymns without shame the pleasures 
of love. ‘Semele is on the Point of Marriage with Athamas; when 
Jupiter, by ill omens, interrupts the Ceremony, and afterwards transports 
Semele to a private Abode prepared for her . . .” This is Act 1. Act 2 
shows Juno, like some Handelian Fricka, in a high temper ; and then we 
move to the’ secret love-nest where Semele—inevitably—grows bored 
when Jupiter is away. Gilded luxury is all very well, but Semele is 
jealous of her lover’s superior social station ; she wants to be admitted to 
his circles—in short, she wishes to be immortal. Juno plays on this. 
Disguised as Semele’s sister Ino, and now taking on the accents of a 
Handelian Ortrud, she persuades the girl to make Jupiter appear before 
her as he really is. This is a very dramatic scene: the irony of Semele’s 
graciousness to the disguised goddess, Juno’s feigning and her fierce 
asides, spark music of much intensity. The Jovial splendour consumes the 
mortal ; but in a final scene Apollo assures the chorus that good will come 
of it, for Bacchus, god of wine, will be born (posthumously) from the 
affair. 
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Heather Harper as Semele, Owen Brannigan as Somnus in a scene from 
Act 3 of Handel's ‘Semele’ 


Handel set the tale without satire, without sophistication, without 
moral overtones. This, he seemed to say, is indeed how a jealous wife, a 
charming young mistress of (relatively) inferior social status, an 
experienced and kindly lover who must not, however, be pushed too far, 
would behave (the film version would be—almost has been—made by 
Bardot, Feuillére and Gabin); and the music Handel gives to all three 
makes each of them into a living character. Other scenes add variety and 
richness to the action. Venus and her messenger Iris visit Somnus, god 
of sleep, and rudely break across his exhausted slumbers (graphically 
portrayed) with brisk recitative. Barely awake, he sings the superbly 
sleepy ‘Leave me, loathsome light’; but at the mention of Pasithea is 
suddently alert, sings a bouncy aria, and then a duet with a comic surprise 
in it which the telling would spoil. There is a marvellous chorus singing 
the pleasures of love: another exciting one, almost leaping forward it 
seems to Idomeneo, in which the populace of Thebes express their horror 
at their princess’ incineration. The famous and surpassingly beautiful ‘O 
Sleep, why dost thou leave me’, and the even more famous “Where’er you 
walk’, gain immensely from being in context. 

The presentations of the Handel Opera Society grow steadily ever 
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more confident in style, and the characters in Semele were surely 
portrayed. Heather Harper has become a delightful singer ; and for the 
title role she found new depths of expressiveness and eloquence, and a 
fuller, richer tone, ‘O Sleep’ was beautifully done ; the gurgling joy of the 
aria in which she responds to the disguised Juno, and the coyness with 
which she exacts from Jupiter his promise to grant whatever she wish, 
were both delightfully accomplished. Monica Sinclair, one of the most 
vivid and experienced Handelian singers in the country, scored, another 
hit with Juno. She gave the goddess’ music plenty of bite (sometimes 
even a little too much), had a splendid sense of rhythm and attack, and 
was most striking in demeanour. John Mitchinson (Jupiter), Owen 
Brannigan (Somnus), Helen Watts (Ino), and John Noble (Cadmus), all 
deserve memtion ; but there were no serious weaknesses in the large cast. 
Charles Farncombe conducted with his habitual understanding of the 
richness of Handel’s music, making much of its variety of mood and 
colour, and shaping the lovely phrases most sensitively. The Chandos 
Chorus sang firmly, and the Philomusica played well. The staging, with 
Ande Anderson as producer and Robin Pidcock as designer, could not 
hope to achieve the spectacle described in the libretto. No more than in 
the Old Vic Tempest did we have the transformation scenes or the aerial 
cars. But it was always attractive to look at, and—except for the final 
destruction of Semele, which was feebly managed—most effective within 


its limitations: ALP. 


Monica Sinclair as Juno, Susan Challis as Iris in a scene from Handel's 
‘Semele’ 


Houston Rogers 





Sadler’s Wells (Handel Opera Society). Rodelinda (June 24) 

With Callas singing Medea at Covent Garden, and Joan Sutherland 
singing Rodelinda at Sadler's Wells, the London summer season was 
indeed starry. The only pity is that Rodelinda was done only twice: it 
would be sad if neither Sadler’s Wells nor Covent Garden could see its 
way into taking over this Handel Opera Society production for some 
further performances. In 1959 there is no longer need to begin by 
expressing surprise that—contrary to all the textbooks—Handel’s operas, 
with da capos, castratos, artificial plots and all, should prove stageworthy. 
The Germans have known it for years, and thanks to the work of the 
Handel Opera Society, most opera-loving Britons (the directors of our 
national theatres of course excepted) know it too. Here is a rich heritage 
of opera hardly explored by the nation for whom it was written. (To hear 
Miss Sutherland’s superb Alcina again, it looks as if we shall all have 
to go over to Cologne.) These British Handel performances score over the 
German ones in that Charles Farncombe does not transpose major roles 
down an octave, but finds a seemingly endless supply of mezzo-sopranos 
and contraltos to don with distinction the castrato breeches. Also, he does 
not tinker with the orchestration, but allows Handel’s extraordinary 
tone-colours to sound as the composer intended. 

Reason tells us that the dramatic oratorios are more perfect works 
of art than the operas—that the plots are finer, the musical spans more 
sustained, and on a nobler level altogether. But anyone who loves the 
conventions of opera must capitulate utterly when Alcina or Rodelinda 
is offered him. Aria follows glorious aria, poured out like jewels from a 
treasure hoard. The invention is endless, and constantly astonishing. The 
music is impassioned, or meltingly beautiful. And, though the situations 
(like those of J] Trovatore, or Forza, or La Gioconda) are contrived, 
the characterization rings deep and true. Rodelinda, like Fidelio, is a tale 
of married love, of constancy and courage in adversity. As Winton Dean 
says well, ‘Handel expresses every facet of conjugal emotion—separation, 
longing, despair, hope, relief—in music of marvellous eloquence.’ But 
beyond this it is a nicely complicated, intricate and interesting plot. There 
is a Machiavellian intriguer (bass), who has betrayed Bertarido, King of 
Lombardy, and now seeks to betray the usurper he helped to the throne. 
The heroine has a sister-in-law, Eduige (mezzo), with some vivid arias. 
Bertarido’s faithful courtier, Unolfo (comprimario castrato), has some 
fine forthright little arias too. The usurping Grimoaldo (tenor), after his 
villainous set-pieces, is allocated a scena of rare beauty in which remorse 
assails him, and he envisages the lot of a shepherd. 

As with all the operas, the music of Rodelinda implies far more brilliant 
singing than that of the oratorios: and a highly distinguished cast was 
assembled for this performance. Miss Sutherland’s Rodelinda is on a level 
with her Lucia—confirmation that we have in our midst one of the great 
sopranos of the world. The brilliance and beauty of her coloratura are 
matchless. But no less notable is the exquisitely drawn phrasing of the 
slow melodies and of the recitative, the subtle and intricate line and play 
of tone-colours by which she gives to Handel’s music such meaning and 
eloquence. With one aria in particular in the last act, in prison when she 
believes her husband has been slain, she ravished the ear and melted the 
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Houston Rogers 


Handel’s ‘ Rodelinda’ at Sadler’s Wells 


Above, a moment from Act 2, scene 1 with Raimund Herincx as 
Garibaldo, Alfred Hallett as Grimoaldo, Joan Sutherland as Rodelinda, 
Phillip Gellhorn as Flavio, and Janet Baker as Eduige ; below, Patricia 
Kern as Unolfo, Margreta Elkins as Bertarido, Janet Baker as Eduige 





heart: but it is perhaps unfair to single out just one passage when the 
role, a magnificently rewarding one, offered so many treasures. Miss 
Sutherland’s acting was also marked by the tenderness and the fire which 
distinguished her Lucia: expression, gesture and bearing were always such 
as to enhance the music. 

There were three other distinguished singers in the cast. Janet Baker 
(Eduige) is one of the most arresting, intelligent and imaginative mezzos 
we have, with vivid declamation and a rich, ringing, individual timbre. 
Margreta Elkins (Bertarido), another truly ‘operatic’ mezzo, was 
particularly artistic in her singing of the lovely ‘Dove sei,’ and of the 
garden air (one with flutes both transverse and a bec). The entrancing 
duet in which she and Miss Sutherland take a farewell as tender as 
Belmonte’s and Constanze’s must also be mentioned. And Raimund 
Herincx (Garibaldo, the intriguer) sang as strikingly as befits one of our 
most stylish bass-baritones. 

Alfred Hallet (Grimoaldo) and Patricia Kern (Unolfo) were both 
effective, though not quite on this exalted level. Mr Farncombe again 
showed a thorough understanding of Handel, and managed both the 
dramatic and the lyrical passages with equal success. The Philomusica 
played well. And Anthony Besch is a master of the difficult art of staging 
opera seria so as to convince a modern audience. Eschewing the German 
tricks of fussification and busy ‘invention’ to take our minds off the da 
capos (who could want distraction, when these were so beautifully sung, 
and adorned with new surprises!), presented the drama in a dignified 
way. There was one modern trick, but that a clever one: during intro- 
ductory ritornellos, Mr Besch held our attention on the stage picture by 
keeping us guessing for a while who was due to sing the next aria. Robin 
Pidcock’s settings missed any very distinctive style, and the out-of- 
perspective cemetery scene betrayed an inexperienced hand. The prison, 
however, was most effective. They were pleasant, open, and undisturbing. 
It remains only to mention a first-rate English translation by David Harris 
which lies on the music convincingly and never breaks idiom. AP. 


(Owing to the extreme pressure of space in this issue, we have to hold 
over until next month, reviews of Carmen, The Carmelites,. Lucia di Lammer- 
moor at Covent Garden, and a number of Record Reviews, Readers’ Letters, 
and Summer Festival Reports.) 





Society Performances 


Unicorn Theatre Club, Abingdon. Orlando (May 7) 

One scarcely expects the first English stage revival in 225 years of a 
Handel opera (and a superlatively good one) to grace a barn theatre in a small 
provincial town. Yet such neglect has befallen most of Handel’s music in his 
adopted country that the Unicorn Theatre Club and Mr and Mrs Alan 
Kitching enjoyed this proud privilege. Their Orlando follows the good ex- 
ample set by Birmingham with Serse: and we hope it will wake up other 
bodies, including the older Universities. Why, for instance, has the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, which used to revive the stage works of Handel 
and Purcell with some regularity, apparently turned its back on both in this 
anniversary year? : ; ; 

Apart from its enterprise, the revival deserves praise for its authentic 
style. The orchestra of ten, suited to the tiny theatre, was without horns but 
included two recorders and a viola da gamba. They played under Frances 
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Handel's ‘Orlando’ as staged at Abingdon 


Kitching with spirit and a feeling for the idiom, if not always with even qual- 
ity. The voices sang at the original pitch: two sopranos, a travesti contralto, a 
bass, and a countertenor in Senesoni’s part. It is not surprising that music 
written for the greatest voices in Europe should have taxed the local Berk- 
shire soloists, one or two of whom tired noticeably during the evening. A 
few of the more difficult airs had to be cut, and some of the florid ornaments 
were only just negotiated; but all five singers—Christian Hunter, Marion 
Milford, Elizabeth Butler, Willoughby Pountney and John Horrex—emerged 
with credit, the more so as they cannot have seen much of the conductor's 
beat, since the orchestra was placed above and behind the stage. 

Mr Kitching’s production was true to the period in its stylized gestures 
and costumes; and he did as much as his resources allowed in the scenes of 
magic and transformation. Afraid perhaps of boring the audience, he 
attempted at one and the same time to preserve the convention and to guy it. 
This was a pity. Admittedly the libretto is the most egregious twaddle; but 
an astonishing feature of Handel’s operas is his power of suddenly infusing 
a profound and touching humanity into the plight of a puppet. Mr Kitching, 
while recognizing this in his programme note, personally encouraged the 
audience to interrupt the performance with laughter and applause. The effect 
might have been foreseen: the audience, unfamiliar with the convention, 
chose the wrong moments for both forms of demonstration, and the only 
sufferer was the music. The haunting pathos of Orlando’s mad scene, and 
his scarcely less beautiful sleep aria in Act 3—in which Mr Kitching, as else- 
where, followed a professorial tradition of naughtiness in opera translation— 
were taken for broad farce. In opera seria it is almost impossible to bur- 
lesque the libretto without at the same time corroding the music. Neverthe- 
less the performance demonstrated the bewildering wealth of invention and 
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dramatic resource in this marvellous score, and implanted the conviction that, 

however asinine the drama to which it is yoked, the music must not be 

allowed to lie dormant. It fuifilled its purpose of doing honour to Handel. 
Winton Dean 


King George’s Hall. Abu Hassan, The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 
and Inside Information (Trinity College of Music) (June 9) 

We have seen so many fine amateur and student operatic performances 
recently that the standards used in judging them have risen. By these standards 
the performance of the Trinity College students was disappointing. Only two 
voices could be praised, those of Pat Brigenshaw, the female lead in both Abu 
Hassan and Inside Information, and Duncan Reece, who took the parts of the 
Caliph and the First Shepherd. Both sang intelligently, never strained their 
voices and always seemed to have something in reserve. Michael Tooby’s 
baritone had a pleasant tone in the lower notes but quickly lost tone and 
timing in the upper register. The rest of the singers were never bad, but neither 
x one feel that they had chosen the right subject as members of the Opera 

ass. 

Peter Tahourdin, the composer of Inside Information, was a pupil of the 
College until 1952 and it was ambitious of him and the College to tackle an 
original work but, frankly, it is poor stuff. It is a one-act comedy with a 
libretto by Charmian Landon, based on a husband’s and wife’s accusations of 
infidelity; after a strange man and woman had been seen leaving their respective 
apartments. The dénouement reveals that these were only the husband and wife 
themselves. Tahourdin’s music consists of long angular recitatives over 
sustained chords, joined by short syncopated orchestral passages. The few 
lyrical passages are fragmentary and accompany totally unsuited words. At 
times it sounds like a revue parody of opera. Offenbach could perhaps have 
made something of it but he was always content to leave to the spoken word 
those passages unsuited to music. Denys Darlow conducted and Sumner Austin 
was the producer. William Marshall 
Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham, Two in the Bush (Peter Wishart) 
(June 23) 

Wishart is a Birmingham composer who has not as yet had anything like 
the wide recognition he deserves. Two in the Bush is a very clever and nimble 
setting of a witty libretto by D. J. Roberts. 

There are only three characters. The story centres round Penelope, 
whose two lovers, Alaric (elderly, retired major) and Charlie (boisterous young 
rip of a sailor) arrive on the same day. Penelope’s subterfuge is to pass off 
each lover to the other as, respectively, Uncle Alaric and bad brother Charlie. 
The trick works well for a considerable time. Alaric and Charlie quarrel 
about the speed of a Tango which they each try in turn with Penelope; this 
ends in a brisk fight and when Penelope dashes off to get the smelling salts, 
the secret comes out. Alaric and Charlie then unitedly disown Penelope. 
Alaric’s moving “You made mock of my steadfastness’ is in strong contrast 
with Charlie’s carefree advice ‘Take love easy. There’s security in the whim of 
a new sweetheart weekly’. 

The end of the opera moves with alarming speed and the three characters 
deliver the ‘moral’; ‘Ladies be circumspect and try to remember, a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush’. 

The music throughout, in fact, is always on the move, with very many 
witty and subtle turns. It is generally more spiky than suave; rhythmic 
vitality is one of the main attractions of Wishart’s writing. But there are smooth 
lyrical moments—Alaric’s ‘Was I wrong to love’ for instance, with its 
enchanting melodic line. 

All three singers, Rhianon James, David Holman and Bruce Critchinson, 
were brilliantly cast. There is much to be said for the economy of means 
which Wishart has used: three voices and piano. The piano part, played by 
Anthony Ford, never sounds like a makeshift substitute for an instrumental 
group, and, of course, expense and rehearsal problems are reduced when 
complete accompaniment is available from the first rehearsal onwards. The 
music can be of an intricate and witty nature and still come off safely in 
performance. The producer was Brian Trowell. Jchn Coates 
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Questions and Answers 


Has Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’ ever been performed at Covent Garden? D. Atwell, 
Staines, Middx. 


No. The work was announced for production once or twice during the 
1860s and 1870s, and again in 1919. The 1938 production at Glyndebourne 
was the first in England. There is a possibility it will be heard at Covent 
Garden next season. 


Could you give some information about the soprano Gabriella Gatti? A. R. 
Blacksmith, San Diego, California. 


Gatti was born in Rome in 1916. She studied at the Santa Cecilia 
Conservatory and made her début at the Florence Festival of 1933 in the 
small role of Anna in Nabucco. She sang regularly at the Rome Opera from 
1934-50, and at La Scala 1937-40 and 46-7. Her most famous roles include 
Rezia, Agathe, Mathilde, Elsa and Desdemona .She now teaches in Rome. 


Could you give me some information of the Harrison Frewin Opera Com- 
pany, which name I recently saw on an old poster in Dublin. T, F, Ledger, 
Northampton. 

This company was formed by a former conductor of the Moody-Manners 
Company, Harrison Frewin, in 1913. After the 1914-15 season, it was bought 
up by H. B. Phillips, with Frewin as one of its conductors. After the first 
world war, Phillips’s company became part of the Carl Rosa organization, and 
Frewin became one of the conductors of the Allington-Charsley Grand Opera 
Company. Frewin’s original company included Gladys Parr, Enid Cruickshank, 
Lewys James and William Anderson. 


Could you kindly give me some information about the tenor Fritz Krauss 
who sang Walther and Don Ottavio at Covent Garden in 1926? Grenville 


Eves, London, N.W.3. 


Krauss, who is still alive, was born in Cologne in 1883. He made his 
début at Cologne in 1910, and from 1918 to 1938 was leading tenor at the 
Munich Opera where he was especially admired as a Mozart singer. He also 
sang Hoffmann, Lohengrin, Parsifal, and Sly (Wolf-Ferrari). He sang as a 
guest artist in Vienna 1920-22, and was at Covent Garden 1926-7—in the 
latter year as Florestan and Belmonte. 


I should be grateful for any information you can provide about the soprano 
Elisabeth Ohms, who sang Briinnhilde at Covent Garden in 1928 and 1929. 
Major R, A. Wells, Jersey. 


Ohms is a Dutch soprano, born at Arnhem in 1896. She was originally 
a violinist and later studied singing in Amsterdam and Frankfurt, where she 
made her début. She sang regularly at the Munich Opera from 1926-36, at 
the Metropolitan in New York 1930-2, and at Covent Garden 1928-9 and 
1935. She was particularly admired in Wagner. She was chosen by Toscanini 
to sing Kundry and Leonore in Fidelio at La Scala, 1927-9. She married the 
scene designer and artist Leo Passetti. 


Could you please give very briefly the facts about ‘The Goldsmith of Toledo’ 
which is ascribed to Offenbach, and which was, I believe, some years ago in 
the repertory of the Carl Rosa Company? J. H. Brown, Midlothian. 

This work is a pasticcio made up of music by Offenbach by Stern and 
Zamara, to a text by Zwerenz after Hoffmann’s Das fréulein von Scuderi. It 
wa: first produced at Mannheim in 1919 and then in England by the B.N.O.C. 
(not the Carl Rosa) in 1922. Its subject was also used by Hindemith in 
Cardillac. 
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follow the amazing success of the MELBA 
LP with an LP of that great tenor 


GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 


ORL209 Ballo in Maschera: La rivedro Di 
tu se fedele, Non sai tu. . . O qual 
soave lagrime, with Burzio. 
Trovatore: Ai nostri monti, with Parsi- 
Pettinella. 

Lucia di Lammermoor: Sulla tomba, with 
Barrientos. 
Aida: Gia i sacerdoti . . 
mi festi, with Frascani. 
Traviata: De miei bollenti spiriti, and 
Scena della borsa. 
Carmen: Mi parla di lei . . . Ti baciava, 
with Cervi-Caroli.............ccseees 39/9 
Already released:— 
ORL203 MELBA: Traviata: Ah fors’ e lui 





. Misero appien 


. . « Sempre libera, Rigoletto: Caro 
nome, Lucia: Mad scene. Hamlet: Full 
mad scene. Romeo and Juliet: Valse. 
Faust: Jewal song. ‘Si mes vers’. 
Boheme; Mi chiamano Mimi, Soave 
fanciulla. w. Caruso, Addio ...... 39/9 
ORE207 KRUSCENISKI x Adriana Lecov- 
vreur: Son l'umile ancella and Poveri 
fiori. Wally: Ebben, n> andro lontana 
‘Lasciali dir’ (Quaranta) ...... 15/11 
ORE206 BONCI: Luisa Miller: Ah fede 
negar potessi . . Quando le sere. 
Aida: Celeste Aida. Traviata: De miei 
RE GE. soncoscossissdsccse 15/11 
ORE205 SCAREMBERG: Romeo: Ah, leve- 
toi. Mignon: Elle ne croyait pas. Si 
j'etais Roi: Je ignore son nom. Reine 
de Saba: Inspirez, ............... 15/11 
ORE264 STORCHIO: Don Pasquale: Que! 
uardo . . . So anch’io la virtu magica. 
ra Diavolo: Si domani. Linda di 
Chamounix: O luce ............+.. 15/11 
ORE203 LITVINNE: Cavalleria Rusticana: 
Voi lo sap2te. Aida: Sacri nomi. Logen- 
grin: Elsa's dream. Africaine: Sur mes 
EME. ‘sbscdsbencoossoucscoesceseses 15/13 
ORE202 MAUREL: Otello: Era la notte. 
Falstaff: Quand’ ero paggio. Don 
Giovanni: Serenata. ‘Ninon’ Toot 


ORE201 DELMAS: Hug : 
dés poignards. Scene and solo, Petrie: 
Pauvre martyr obscur, Faust: Serer ti 
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Readers’ Letters 


Covent Garden Booking Arrangements 


For some time now I have been wondering whether the Royal Opera 
House has any reason for not introducing a system such as is in force at 
Sadler’s Wells, whereby regular subscribers are enabled to book seats a few 
days in advance of the general public. I imagine that the majority of the 
Royal Opera House’s income from the sale of tickets comes from those who 
attend fairly regularly, and not those who go only once or twice a year. If this 
is the case, it would seem reasonable that those who attend Covent Garden 
frequently should be given some priority in booking seats, especially for 
performances that are likely to be extremely popular. 

This thought has returned to me with particular poignancy recently as a 
result of an unsuccessful application for tickets for Medea, I am an under- 
graduate of strictly limited resources, but by the end of this season I shall 
somehow have managed to afford to attend 29 Covent Garden performances 
in the space of two seasons. I do not know how this compares with average 
attendances, but I should have thought that it might be called comparatively 
frequent — particularly as many of the visits have entailed the trip from 
Oxford. 

Last week I applied on the first day of the new booking period for seats 
for Medea, giving, as requested, numerous alternatives, being prepared to pay 
considerably more than usual, and ultimately asking for any single seat at up 
to 50s. for any of the performances. Living in Oxford, I can not of course 
apply by any other means than mail. I have now just heard that all perform- 
ances are sold out, while two acquaintances of mine have received exactly 
the seats they wanted, one actually by the same post as my letter, and the 
other no less than four seats a day or so earlier. Both of these men go to the 
opera at most once or twice a season, and they agree that it seems hard that I 
should fail where they succeed. By what I imagine to be the present booking 
system, their chance is as good as mine in some sort of ballot, regardless of 
the number of tickets required. I am delighted that one of their rare visits 
should be to so promising a production, and do not waht to sound too 
aggrieved. 

But, I repeat, it does seem a little unfortunate that regulars should be 
turned aside where occasionals are accepted. I am on the Covent Garden 
mailing list, and can see no obvious reason why such a system as that in force 
at Sadler’s Wells should not be introduced, Perhaps there is a reason, and if 


there is I should be glad to know it. 
Justin B. Banbury, Christ Church, Oxford. 


We put Mr Banbury’s question to Covent Garden, and received the 
following reply : 

Some people have doubts about the propriety of a priority booking 
scheme for a state aided institution but, brushing doubts aside, any sub- 
scribers’ scheme which would have value at all for a theatre such as Covent 
Garden, would have to have thousands of subscribers to be a success. At the 
moment, there are many more subscribers to the Covent Garden mailing list 
than there were seats for all five performances of Medea put together, It still 
remains true that the majority of early applicants for seats for performances 
such as Medea are subscribers to the mailing list. 


The answer seems to us that — as we have so often urged in the past — 
Covent Garden should follow the practice of continental houses and offer 
subscription series for their season, Subscribers to such large houses as La 
Scala and the Metropolitan, no less than to the smallest German municipal 
theatres, can choose the kind of subscription they wish for, and be assured of 
their seats. We realize that this would involve firmer advance planning than 
has been customary at the Royal Opera House.—Eds. 
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30 ARKWRIGHT ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
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You are there... 


occupying the best seats at Covent Garden, 
the “Met.”’", La Scala, the Vienna State 
Opera, Salzburg, Bayreuth or Glyndebourne, 
without leaving your favourite armchair— 
thanks to STEREO! These remarkable new 
discs have been with us barely a year, but 
already we have a sizeable repertoire of 
Stereo-recorded operas: Figaro and Don 
Giovanni; Rheingold and Walkiire, Acts 1 
& 3; Madama Butterfly, Turandot and 
Fanciulla del West; Trovatore, Forza Del 
Destino, Medea, Barbiere di Siviglia, Gio- 
conda. Mefistofele, “Cav” and Rosen- 
kavalier; and cach new month brings 
further additions to the list. If you have 
not yet heard any of these, it is high time 
that you did—especially the Decca Rhein- MY HEART d | 
gold, which has been justly acclaimed the an 
world over as the finest recording ever 
made. ; ; 

At 100 Queensway we offer the ideal setting Diana Napier Tauber 
in which to sample stereo opera, while our 
unsurpassed knowledge and experience of the Saat 
subject is at your disposal. Our showroom is The intimate story of 


open daily, 9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays, 9.30 to 7; 

closed Thursdays), and we invite you to RICHARD TAUBER 
call, without the slightest obligation, for 

a demonstration and consultation. On 

Saturday afternoons, 2 to 4.30, we present by the woman 

LIVE RECORD REVIEW, a concert of who knew him best 





the latest mono and stereo records (with 
vocal music featured on the 4th Saturday Illustrated 18s. 
of each month) played on the finest avail- Brom off besheciiens 
able equipment. 
N.B. We shall be closed Aug. 12 to 27. Published by 
Thomas Heinitz musicIN THEHOME % EVANS 
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Confucius he say... 


“He who listen to music with one ear and to wife 
with other unlikely to lead harmonious life. ” 


We say solution not easy, but possible. Consider wife 
first. She fond of beautiful home, elegant furniture. 

Not like ugly boxes, tangled wires (catch dust — maybe 
dangerous ?). Now he; lover of music, critic of performance. 
He most likely treasurer of fine things, but 
unlikely to possess treasury. 


How.to fulfil all such admirable require- 
ments ? What must be inevitable price to 
pay for harmony in home? We offer 
humble solution. Suggest you consider 
very attractive and highest quality re- 
producer at most reasonable price shown 


Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ with SPAII amplifier 
fitted: £49. 7s. 
SL7! Loudspeaker Enclosure: 17 gns. tax paid. 


SL7I 


below. Next, use simple strategy on 
wife ; permit her to hit on harmonious 
idea of combining elegance and elec- 
tronics. Loved One’s quiet satisfaction 
will then leave you with two peaceful 
ears you need for stereophonic sound. 
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In design, construction and performance the 
Avantic SPA11 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fidelity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
combined for standard monaural repro- 
duction at the turn of a switch. The SL71 
Loudspeaker Enclosure with separate low 


and high frequency units has a wide fre- 
quency response free from unwanted 
resonances. 

The cabi are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has 
space for a record player unit or tape deck as 
well as a special v.h.f./f.m. radio. 
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